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A NEW TYPE OF ARCHAIC ATTIC GRAVE STELE 


Amonc the recent accessions of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York, is a marble base or acroterion with an incised 
lotus design, evidently intended to serve as a support for sculp- 
ture, and certainly of Attic origin (Fig. 1).! The only known 
analogy for this form is the well-known stele from Lambrika, the 
ancient Lamptrae, drawn by Fourmont in 1730, rediscovered in 
1886, and now in the National Museum at Athens (Fig. 2).? 
Though the two pieces differ in size and in decoration, and so 
were not set up as pendants, yet they are obviously of the same 
style, perhaps even by the same carver, and so are best consid- 
ered together. 

The material employed in both examples is bluish Hymettian 
marble, as Lepsius remarked in the case of the stele from Lamp- 
trae.2 This would indicate that both were of local manufacture, 
dating from a period before the opening of the best quarries of 
white Pentelic marble (7.e. before 500 B.c.), and that they were 


not regarded as of sufficient importance to justify the use of im- 
ported Parian marble. 


1B. Metr. Mus. 1920, p. 108; Fifty-first Annual Report, 1920, p. 14. Shown 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, in May, 1920. For permission to pub- 
lish the marble I am indebted to Dr. Edward Robinson and to Miss G. M. A. 
Richter. I wish to thank Miss Richter also for the photographs of the stele. 

2 Concerning the stele of Lamptrae see: Fourmont Mss., Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Suppl. gr. 854, ff. 36, 334, and 569, fo. 93; Milchhéfer, Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 102; 
Winter, ibid. pp. 105-118, pl. I1; Borrmann, Jb. Arch. J. 1888, p. 271; Wolters, 
’Apx. ’Ed. 1888, pp. 189-191; Kavvadias, TAvrrd rod Movoeiov, No. 
41; Stais, Guide illustré du Musée national d’Athtnes, No. 41; Conze, Ait. 
Grabreliefs, I, pp. 9-10, pl. XI; Collignon, Statues funéraires, pp. 34-37, 63; 
Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, pp. 125-126; Gardner, Principles of 
Greek Art, pp. 144-145; Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art, VIII, pp. 83, 85, 
658; Collignon, Sculpture grecque, I, pp. 382-383; Lechat, Sculpture attique 
avant Phidias, p. 295 n. 1; Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, pp. 69-70; Helbig, ‘Les 
immets athéniens,’ Mem. Acad. Inscr. XX XVII, 1904, pp. 52-53; Helbig, Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. 1905, p. 197; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméiler, pl. 66; Reinach, Réper- 
toire de Reliefs, II, 418, 2. 

3 Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 106 n. 2. 
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262 WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR 


The leading characteristic of the two stelae is their unusual 
form. Each consists of a simple abacus, oblong in plan, below 
which is a spreading curve resembling the throat moulding of 
the regular Egyptian cornice. In the stele from Lamptrae, but 
not in that in New York, we find at the bottom an additional 
member, the mutilated remains of a projecting collar or moulding. 


Figure 1.—StTeve 1n New York: Face. 


In dimensions the stele in New York is slightly smaller than 
that from Lamptrae. The former is 0.636 m. high, the latter 
0.735 m.; the measurements at the bottom are 0.363 x 0.122 m. 
in the former and 0.42 x 0.17 m. in the latter, while on the abacus 
they are 0.638 x 0.204 m. and 0.678 x 0.255 m. respectively.! 
The height of the abacus, the entire vertical member above the 
flaring curve, is 0.119 m. in New York and 0.129 m. in Athens. 

Analysis of these dimensions indicates that both stelae were 
designed with reference to a foot rule, and that this bore no rela- 
tion to the ordinary Attic foot of about 0.327 m. then already in 


1 These general measurements of the stele from Lamptrae are taken from 
Conze’s publication; for details noted hereafter I have referred to a cast in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 
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use; it was, on the contrary, the Ionic foot of about 0.294 m. 
Thus the total height of the stele from Lamptrae was made ex- 
actly 24 Ionic feet of 0.294 m.; then, using the side of his rule 
that was divided into twelfths of feet, the artisan set off $ foot 
for the moulding at the bottom, making the portion above 
the moulding, that is, the throat and abacus, 2} feet high; the 


Figure 1n ATHENS: FAceE. 


width he made exactly the same, 23 feet, giving a square in 
elevation. For the stele in New York (where the bottom mould- 
ing is absent) he made the height 4 foot less, or 2$ foot; again 
the width is exactly the same. At this point the direct applica- 
tion of the foot rule ceased. For now, using the other side of 
his rule, divided into sixteenths of feet, he cut each side of each 
square into sixteen parts (Fig. 3); the height of the abacus is 
three parts and that of the throat thirteen parts in both cases. 
While the width of the abacus is uniformly sixteen parts, the 
depth is six parts in Athens and five parts in New York; and the 
width at the bottom of the throat is ten parts in Athens, nine 
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parts in New York, while the depth at the same level is in both 
cases less than that of the abacus by two parts. As compared 
with the actual dimensions, these theoretical dimensions are as 
follows: 

STELE IN ATHENS STELE IN NEW YORK 


Ionic Feet Actual Ionic Feet 
Height, total | 0.735 m. 24=0.735 m. || 0.636 m. 24 =0.637 
Height, without 
moulding 5 m. 2} =0.686 m. || 0.636 m. 24 =0.637 
Width of abacus 0. 2} =0.686 m. || 0.638 m. 23 =0.637 m. 


In 16ths of Square Actual 16ths of Square 
Height of abacus........| fs =0.1285 m. 0.119 m. fs =0.1195 m. 
Depth of abacus . 255 m. =0.257 m. || 0.204 m. ve =0.199 m. 
Width of throat......... 2 ‘ 18 =0.4285 m. || 0.363 m. rs =0.3585 m. 
Depth of throat.........| =0.1715 m. || 0.122 m. =0.1195 m. 


The unit, the sixteenth of the side of the square, is 0.0429 m. in 
the stele in Athens; the maximum error is a fifth of this unit, 
which occurs in two instances, while the four other measurements 
are within 0.002 m. of the estimated scheme, extreme accuracy for 
careless work of this kind. Similarly in the New York stele, 
where the unit is 0.0398 m., the maximum error is an eighth of 


the unit, occurring in two instances, while the four other measure- 
ments are again within’ 0.002 m. of the planned amount; in a 
monument wherein the uniform spacing of the rosettes on the 
abacus shows an error of 0.014 m., this is surely accurate enough 
to satisfy our expectations. 

The implication of such dimensions, namely, that the designer 


Figure 3.—PRoporRTIONS OF THE Two STELAE. 
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was of Ionic origin, would seem to be confirmed by the forms of 
the decorative patterns. 

The back of the New York stele, like its counterpart in Athens, 
is without decoration of any kind, and is only roughly tooled; it is 
moulded, however, exactly like the front (Fig. 4). 

In decoration the two blocks are strikingly similar. Each is 


Figure 4.—STete 1n New York: Back. 


carved in “relief,” if we may so term it, on one broad face and 
on both ends. The technique is most peculiar; it consists merely 
of drawing by means of incised lines, and then of beveling or 
chamfering the surface on one side of the line, preferably the 
background, so that the area enclosed within the line stands forth 
in silhouette, with squarely cut edges. Apart from the bevel, 
0.004—0.005 m. wide, the background is flush with the applied 
decoration. The depth of the beveled surface is generally about 
0.002 m.; at one point, behind the manes of the horses on the 
stele from Lamptrae, it attains 0.004 m. On the abacus, the 


1 The general appearance is very similar to that of unfinished reliefs in Egyp- 
tian mastaba tombs of the Old Kingdom. In these, however, the background 
would ultimately have been cut back to the depth of the beveled edges, whereas 
in the two Attic stelae the background was obviously intended to remain in 
its present state. 
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ornament in both cases consists of a row of rosettes enclosed within 

a frame. So far the two stones are alike in general appearance. 

But on the upper portion of the flaring throat moulding in the 

stele from Lamptrae we have a Doric leaf pattern, with the leaves 

upright; and below the leaf pattern is a rectangular panel con- 
taining a horseman, while on the right edge 
appears an old man leaning on a staff in a 
mournful attitude, on the left edge two 
women tearing their hair. The stele in 
New York, on the other hand, has the 
portion below the abacus entirely filled by 
a conventionalized lotus and volute pattern, 
repeated in more compact form on the ends 
(Fig. 5). 

The abacus in New York is bordered 
above and below by two bands, the inner 
one of which shows a slightly convex pro- 
file and was painted red;! these are carried 
across the two ends but not round the 
back. In the Lamptrae example, where 
we have similar bands, we find an ad- 
ditional refinement in that they are re- 
turned vertically at each edge of the abacus, 
forming rectangular panels. In both cases 
the wide central area is filled with rosettes. 

Ficure 5.—Ste.e rx In New York there are four rosettes on the 
New York: Lerr front and none on the ends; the rosettes are 
Se. inscribed in circles 0.072 m. in diameter, 

and are eight-petaled, with interior model- 
ing. In the Lamptrae capital we have five ornaments on the 
front and one on each end; two of those on the front, and those 
on the ends, are eight-petaled rosettes but without interior model- 
ing; the three others on the front are square lotus patterns, alter- 
nating with the rosettes. It is in the ornament of the Hekatom- 
pedon, and of the surrounding smaller temples on the Acropolis, 
dating from the first half of the sixth century, that these forms 
find their closest analogies.* 
1 The bands are 0.012 m. wide at the upper edge, but only 0.011 m. wide at 
the lower edge of the abacus. Across the front the lowest band is reduced in 
width to 0.008 m. by an incised line (only 0.003 m. above the’ bottom of the 


abacus) which does not appear at the ends. 
2 Cf. Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, pl. VI, 4-6; pl. IX; 2a-b, 3. 
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The great lotus ornament, rising from a pair of upward spring- 
ing volutes, filling the entire lower part of the New York stele, is 
perfectly adapted to the field; and the choice of this type of orna- 
ment may even have been suggested to the designer by the use 
of the throat moulding. The three great calyx leaves, ribbed to 
imitate the natural form, were painted in alternating colors, 
blue, red, and blue, from centre to edge. In the two triangular 
areas left between the calyx leaves appears the central mass of 
petals, conventionalized to form three lobes in each area; in each 
group of three, the central lobe was blue, the others (probably) 
white; blue bands bind together the bottoms of the lobes, and the 
apex of the triangle below each group is likewise blue. Narrow 
red edges outline and separate all these members, calyx leaves, 
petal lobes, and connecting bands. The volutes below, probably 
left in the natural bluish white of the marble, are also outlined in 
red; the eyes are blue, with red enframing circles; and the con- 
necting band between the volutes is divided into concentric 
rectangles of blue and white. The seven small areas of back- 
ground not occupied by this ornament show traces of blue.’ 
The abbreviated patterns on the two ends show traces of the 
same polychrome treatment.? The bottom of the field is bounded 
by two bands like those enframing the abacus, the upper one con- 
vex in profile and painted red; this upper band is not returned 
across the left end. 

The lotus pattern of the throat moulding, like the rosettes of 
the abacus, resembles closely, both in technique and design, the 
ornament on the soffit of the raking cornice of the Hekatompe- 
don,’ and that on the sima or gutter-moulding of the same temple,‘ 
dating from about 566 B.c. Such semi-naturalistic lotus flowers, 
both those of the Hekatompedon and that in New York, find their 
closest analogies in vase paintings of the various Ionic fabrics, 


1 The picked or hammered surface which appears in many of the blue areas 
is apparently due, not to the original sculptor, but to some idle Greek who thus 
amused himself while the colors were still fresh. 

? These numerous remains of color yield welcome confirmation to the belief 
of Kavvadias that he could distinguish traces of red on the background of the 
left edge relief in the stele from Lamptrae; Conze reported that Briickner was 
unable to find such color. Even without such traces, however, it would be 
obvious that reliefs of this technique must have been supplemented by color. 

* Wiegand, Poros-Architektur, pp. 23-25, pls. I-II; Heberdey, Altattischer 
Porosskulpiur, pp. 127-128. 

* Wiegand, op. cit. pl. IX. 
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wherein the lotus can be traced up from Egypt through Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and the Ionic coast, and thence across the Aegean to 
the two chief centres of archaic vase painting, Corinth and Athens, 
where they appear early in the sixth century, at the time of the 
building of the Hekatompedon. From the use of Ionic rather 
than Attic units of measure, and pure Ionic ornament, it is reason- 
able to conjecture that we have in these stelae the work of an 
Ionic artist who had migrated to Attica, perhaps one of many 
craftsmen called from abroad at the time of the construction of 
the Hekatompedon, just as Peisistratus afterwards called in 
numerous Ionic sculptors from Samos, Chios, Paros, and Naxos. 
Thus Winter was probably correct in assigning the stele from 


Figure 6.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE Doric CyMa. 


Lamptrae to the middle of the sixth century; I should be inclined, 
on account of the resemblance to the Hekatompedon, to place 
both about a decade earlier, about 560 B.c. 

The New York stele has nothing corresponding to the Doric or 
upright leaves occupying the upper part of the throat moulding 
in the Lamptrae example; yet on account of its chronological 
importance we must refer to this pattern. The Doric leaf orna- 
ment was in later times associated with a special profile, the Doric 
cyma or hawksbeak, just as its counterpart, the Ionic egg-and- 
dart, was later associated purely with the ovolo moulding. Orig- 
inally, however, the two types of ornament were very similar, 
and differed chiefly in the direction of the leaves, either upright 
(Doric) or pendant (Ionic). Thus the development of the Doric 
cyma seems to have passed through the following stages (Fig. 6), 
which can be identified by means of their characteristic ornament: 
(1) the vertical plane, as in the metopes of the old Hekatompedon; 
(2) the simple throat moulding, as in many archaic Attic votive 
bases; (3) the first representation of the top of the leaf, as in the 
stele from Lamptrae; (4) the double curvature of the lower mem- 
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ber, as in later archaic votive bases;! and (5) the fully developed 
profile. The stele of Lamptrae, with its rudimentary beak, 
represents the middle stage, and again, therefore, would indicate 
the middle of the sixth century as a suitable date. 

Having discussed the form and the probable authorship and 
date of the two stelae, we now come to the question to which 
my attention was first drawn when the example in New York 
was placed on public view, namely, the restoration of the monu- 
ments to which they belonged. 

The chief purpose of the spreading abacus, in both cases, was 
to form a wider base for the support of some crowning object. 


Figure 7.—StTe.te New York: Top. 


In order to fasten this object, now missing, a rectangular cavity 
was cut in the top of each stone. That on the stele from Lamp- 
trae is about 0.16 m. wide, 0.465 m. long, and 0.035 m. deep, and 
somewhat irregular in shape—so irregular, in fact, that the 
object supported could not have been a stele or a palmette acro- 
terion; Winter suggested, with great probability, that it was a 
sphinx. The cutting on the stele in New York (Fig. 7), on the 
other hand, is perfectly regular in form, about 0.07 m. wide, 0.30 
m. long, and 0.075 m. deep; in it still remains, imbedded in lead, 
a portion of the missing marble object; in this case it might 
have been a stele, but I am inclined to believe that it was again 
a sphinx,” as on a colossal stele in the Metropolitan Museum where 
the cavity is equally regular. 

This brings us to the question of the purpose of the stones. 
That from Lamptrae is obviously a sepulchral stele; the attitudes 
of the accessory figures on the right and left edges are conclusive 


1 There are several variants of this scheme, as, for instance, in the pedestal 
of Antenor’s Acropolis maiden. 

? The cutting terminates 0.18 m. from the right end, 0.155 m. from the left 
end, indicating an unsymmetrical emplacement of the object. 
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on this point. The marble in New York might have been a votive 
support; there is nothing in the decoration, at least, to suggest a 
sepulchral character (unless the lotus ornament and the sphinx 
can be so interpreted); but I shall assume, for lack of further 
evidence, that it was a grave stele, like its twin from Lamptrae. 

On what sort of a base should such a stele be placed? Winter 
restored the stele from Lamptrae as 
resting on a crepidoma of three steps, 
each about 0.12 m. high, making the 
total height 1.00 m. (Fig. 8). This 
restoration has been widely ac- 
cepted,’ and if it could be verified the 
marble in the Metropolitan Museum 
should undoubtedly be restored in 
the same manner. But against this 
restoration there are serious ob- 
jections. 

In the first place, the steps re- 
stored by Winter are, in themselves, 
too trivial in scale, and they leave 
the top of the stele too far below the 
level of the eye. The top is, in both 
examples, very roughly tooled, and 

Ficure 8.—Srete in Atuens: was hardly intended to be exposed 

Winter’s RESTORATION. to view; we must, therefore, raise it 

above the level of the eye, to a 

greater height, that is to say, than 1.60 m. If steps seemed 

desirable, a more satisfactory solution would be to use high 

risers and narrow treads like the steps supporting the sepulchral 
statue by Phaidimos, from Vourva in Attica.? 

The next question is, therefore, are steps of any form suitable 
for such a monument? To answer this, we must consider the 
method of fastening er holding the blocks in place. In small 
votive and grave monuments of this scale the mode of fastening 
was always the tenon and mortise, employed, however, in differ- 
ent ways. Thus when an upright member was set upon a base of 


1 Winter, Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 105 fig. 1; Percy Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of 
Hellas, p. 125, fig. 46; Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de I’ Art, VIII, p. 85, fig. 51; 
Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs, II, 418, 2. 

2 Aedriov ’Apxatodoyixév, 1890, pl. I’, 4; Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. p. 82, 
fig. 50; Collignon, Statues funéraires, p. 35, fig. 14. 
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sufficient width, as a stele or column upon a plinth, or a statue 
upon a pedestal cap, then the base could safely be hollowed out 
to receive the entire foot of the upright member, which in itself 
became the tenon (Fig. 9, 1). When the wider member was not 
of sufficient projection to take the entire thickness of the upright, 
as in the case of a moulded base (2a)! or capital (2b), then it was 


3 2b 


1 2a 


Figure 9.—MortTIisE AND TENON IN ARCHAIC PEDESTALS. 


necessary to reduce the size of the inserted portion, forming a true 
tenon. And when the members were both so small that a marble 
tenon could not be cut on either of them, a thin metal tenon was 
used, that is to say, a dowel fitting into cavities cut in both the 
upper and the lower piece (Fig. 9, 3). 

The tenon, be it the entire foot, a true tenon, or merely a dowel, 
always fitted loosely into the mortise, leaving space for a bed of 
molten lead which was poured in to serve at once as bonding 
material and as cushion. When the entire foot of a column, stele, 
or statue was to be set in a socket, a thin bed of lead was appar- 
ently poured in first, the upright member set upon this, and then 
the surrounding crack of 0.005 m. filled up with lead flush with 
the top of the base;? in such cases a portion of the lead always 
remained visible (Fig. 9, 1). But when the chamber to be 


1 Moulded bases are rare in work of this kind; the example shown is from a 
Caryatid pedestal of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. 

2 In statue plinths a hole was sometimes bored vertically between the feet, 
and lead was poured through this as well as into the crack round the edge of 
the plinth. 
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filled with lead was not exposed, as in the case of a true tenon, 
the process became more complicated. If the tenon was cut on 
the bottom of the upper member (as was rarely the case), then a 
simple pour channel cut on the top of the lower member sufficed 
(2a). But when the tenon was cut on the top of the lower mem- 
ber, the pour channel had to be placed at a higher level in order 
to enable it to reach the top of the mortise; and in many cases it 
was found most economical to bore a vertical pour channel down 
from the top of the stone, especially if, as in capitals of votive 
pedestals, the capital were already partly hollowed to receive 
the foot of a statue or other object (2b). In such cases the mouth 
of the vertical pour channel was widened, in the shape of a cup or 
funnel, to facilitate the pouring. Finally, members such as 
were connected by metal dowels being usually too thin and high 
to permit boring from the top, we have another method of pour- 
ing the lead, through a round hole bored horizontally from the 
back of the stone at the level of the top of the dowel (Fig. 9, 3). 
These three types of connection will undoubtedly cover the ma- 
jority of cases, though a few exceptional examples might, per- 
haps, be found if we were to inventory large collections such as 
exist in the Acropolis Museum and Epigraphical Museum at 
Athens.! 

If the Lamptrae type of stele were set upon a broad plinth or 
step, as Winter supposed, the junction must have been of type 1. 
It was a hard and fast rule that the bottom of a stele should be 
set down into the plinth for a depth of 0.05-0.10 m.; there are 
no exceptions.2, Now the Lamptrae stele has, to be sure, a broken 
projecting surface 0.05 m. high along the lower portion of the 
face, which might possibly be interpreted as the remains of a 
roughened band which was set down into a plinth, though such 
a projecting band would be without parallel in other examples. 
But the New York stele is decorated to within 0.016 m. of the 


1 The lost stele of Theron (Conze, op. cit. pl. XIV, 1) had a separate crowning 
palmette, so thin that we should have expected to find a metal dowel; instead 
of this a marble tenon seems to have been used, though the drawings of Stackel- 
berg, Kinnaird, and Vulliamy show discrepancies. In the capital shown by 
Borrmann (Jb. Arch. I., 1888, p. 275 fig. 15) we have a separate dowel, perhaps 
of marble, of type 3, but the pour channel is at the level of the joint and so at 
only half of the height of the dowel; the dowel must, therefore, have been leaded 
into the capital while the latter was upside down, before being set in place. In 
effect, therefore, these two exceptions are of type 2a. 

2 This was noted also by Conze, op. cit. p. 12. 
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bottom, and even the lowest band is required to complete the 
pattern; this stele, therefore, could not have been set down into 
a socket, but must have rested on the very top of the stone next 
below. This observation is confirmed by another fact. In the 
bottom of the New York stele is a great dowel hole, 0.22 m. long, 
0.04 m. wide, and 0.115 m. high, into which the lead was poured 
through a round hole 0.021 m. in diameter bored horizontally 
from the back of the stone, at the level of the top of the dowel 
(Fig. 4). According to Conze’s description,' a dowel hole exists 
also in the bottom of the Lamptrae base, though we have no par- 
ticulars as to the pour channel. Such a dowel eliminates the 
possibility of restoring a socket of type 1; and such a dowel, 
furthermore, was never employed when it was a question of 
fastening a stele to a plinth or step. In other words, the Lamp- 
trae stele and its New York counterpart are examples of the third 
type of fastening, and the faces of each must have been prac- 
tically flush with the faces of the stone on which it was set. 

What was the form of the missing lower stone in each case? 
The dimensions of the bottoms of the existing blocks are, as we 
noted, 0.42 x 0.17 m. in the stele from Lamptrae, 0.363 x 0.122 m. 
in the stele in New York. Both are characteristic dimensions of 
archaic Attic stelae, among which the extreme examples are about 
0.62 x 0.15 m2? and 0.265 x 0.08 m. With such dimensions, it is 
difficult to restore the lower stone in each case otherwise than as 
a tall tapering stele, to which the existing blocks become merely 
the capitals. This form would also explain the tapering of the 
capital below the outward flare; in the Lamptrae example the 
width of the face is reduced from 0.42 m to 0.40 m. (at the top 
of the panel) before it flares out to 0.678 m.; in the New York 
capital the reduction is less marked, from 0.363 m. to 0.359 m. 
(Fig. 10).* 

This restoration seems to be confirmed also by the form of the 
decoration. On the Lamptrae capital the accessory figures at 
left and right are obviously the mourners at the funeral; and what 
was easier than to interpret the youthful rider as the deceased 
himself? Such was the interpretation that long passed muster. 


1 Conze, op. cit. p. 9. 

2 Noack, Ath. Mitt. 1907, p. 555, fig. 34. 

3 Stele of Antiphanes; Conze, op. cit. pl. XIII. 

4 The restoration of the plinth and shaft here shown was carried out under 
the direction of Miss Richter. A similar restoration of the stele in the Museum 
at Athens would be desirable. 
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Figure 10.—Sreve 1n New 
York: RESTORATION. 


But. when we observe that the rider 
bears two shields, one the round 
shield of the hoplite and the other 
the crescent-shaped shield of the 
light-armed peltast, and that, fur- 
thermore, behind his mount is a 
second, and riderless, horse, the 
question becomes more compli- 
cated. Obviously somebody is 
absent. Helbig, therefore, surmised 
that the rider does not represent 
the deceased, but rather his squire 
or attendant, as frequently shown 
in thelower portions of Atticstelae;' 
this was accepted by Collignon, 
and seems to be the only logical 
explanation. Far less satisfactory 
is the conclusion of Helbig and Col- 
lignon, that the missing image of 
the deceased must be placed above 
the horseman, in the form of a 
statue. The form of the cutting on 
the stele from Lamptrae is too 
narrow for such a purpose, and its 
irregularity can be explained only 
on Winter’s supposition that it con- 
tained ananimal. But with a high 
shaft below the capital, we are at 
perfect liberty to assume that the 
image of the deceased was carved 
in relief on its face, in a pose like 
that on the ordinary stele. The 
same is true of the stele capital in 
New York. Here the decoration 
of the face is different, a conven- 
tional floral pattern; but it is to 


1 Helbig, ‘Les irmets athéniens,’ Mem. 
Acad. Inser. XXXVII, 1904, pp. 52-53; 
cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1905, p. 197; Collig- 
non, Statues funéraires, p. 63. 
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be noted that its form is that of a floral acroterion, resembling 
the palmette type with volutes such as frequently crowned 
archaic grave stelae. The application of this acroterion decora- 
tion to the face of the capital implies that below it was a shaft of 
the usual stele form. 

The Lamptrae type of capital is unprecedented among Attic 
grave stelae, though we find many analogies in another group of 
small monuments, the pedestals of votive offerings. It is, in 
fact, next to the mere abacus, the simplest form of capital that 
could be devised to provide a shelf on which to set an offering. 
Among the examples found on the Acropolis, the flaring throat 
moulding and the simple abacus occur on the stele of Onatas 
(in which the capital is cut in the same stone with the shaft) and 
in three separate capitals; in the last of these we find the same 
upright Doric leaf pattern that appears on the stele capital from 
Lamptrae.' In these separate votive capitals the fastening to the 
shaft is of type 2b, because the shafts are of heavier proportions 
than the thin slabs from which were fashioned the grave stelae. 

In thus adding a new type to the few known forms of archaic 
Attic grave stelae, it is necessary to consider its general relation to 
the series. Apparently there are five types (Fig. 11), two (A and 
B) being widely represented while the three others are known either 
in single examples (C and E) or in the work of a single man (D).? 

(A) The type without acroterion, the simplest, was first made 
known by Noack during his investigation of the Themistoclean 
walls of Athens; there he found one example of which the top is 
perfectly horizontal, and roughly tooled, with no preparation 
for a crowning member.’ A second example is in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts.‘ Noack indeed conjectured that many 
of the well-known incomplete stelae, as those of Aristion and 
Lyseas, were of this type, but the conjecture cannot be verified. 

(B) The type with palmette acroterion, long supposed to be 
the conventional type of archaic Attic grave stele.’ The authen- 

1 Borrmann, Jb. Arch. I. 1888, p. 271, figs. 2 and 3; p. 272, figs. 5 and 6. 

2In Fig. 11, types A to C are generic forms rather than reproductions of 
specific examples; type E is sketched from the Handbook of the Metropolitan 
Museum (cited below); while in type D the proportions are represented as 
slightly lower than in the actual restoration (Fig. 10), for the sake of agreement 
with type E. 

3 Noack, Ath. Mitt. 1907, p. 541; cf. A.J.A. 1911, p. 297, fig. 4. 

‘Caskey, A.J.A. 1911, p. 294, fig. 1. 


5 Brueckner, Ornament und Form der attischen Grabstelen, p. 60; Furtwingler, 
Samml. Sabouroff, I, text to pl. II. 
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tic examples of this type, however, are not very numerous; we 
have the stele of Antiphanes in Athens ' and that of Antigenes in 
the Metropolitan Museum,? both painted but without relief 
sculpture. The upper part of a stele in Athens, of this type,’ 


“ 
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Figure 11.—Five Types or Arcuaic Attic GRAVE STELAE. 


has incised ornament, the technique being similar to that of the 
Lamptrae capital. In these three examples the acroterion is cut 
in the same slab with the shaft. In the lost stele of Theron the 
acroterion was separate, fastened to the shaft by a tenon.‘ 

(C) A type represented by a single fragment in the National 
Museum at Athens;°* a special capital with a flaring throat moulk- 
ing is inserted between the shaft and the palmette acroterion. 
The throat moulding is decorated with an upright Doric leaf 
pattern. The acroterion was fastened to the shaft by a metal 
dowel, leaded through a hole from the back. 

1 Conze, op. cit. pl. XIII. 

2 B. Metr. Mus. 1916, p. 125, fig. 1. 

3 Conze, op. cit. pl. XIV, 4. 

4 Conze, op. cit. pl. XIV, 1; the drawing by Kinnaird seems more reasonable 
(Antiquities of Athens, Suppl., p. 13). 

5 Conze, op. cit. pl. XIV, 6. 
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(D) The type with an animal acroterion, a lion or preferably 
a sphinx. Several of the Attic sphinxes, as that from Spata 
(0.45 m. high), seem to be of the proper dimensions for such a 
purpose. In this type, a larger plinth being desired at the top 
of the shaft to give sufficient area for the support of the animal, 
a separate capital was always provided in order to avoid waste of 
material in the shaft. The simplest form of capital is that in 
New York, merely the flaring throat moulding and abacus; on 
account of the long association of the floral acroterion with the 
stele (type B), an acroterion pattern was incised on the face of 
the capital, so that in spirit we have two superposed acroteria, 
one painted on the capital and one carved in the round above the 
capital. Next in order comes the capital from Lamptrae, in 
which advantage was taken of the separate block to add a special 
necking moulding, now broken off,’ below the curve (Fig. 3). 
In both examples the animal was let into a socket in the top of 
the capital, the fastening being of type 1; and the fastening of the 
capitals to the shafts was of type 3, each having a great metal 
dowel leaded through a round hole from the back of the capital. 
Such a dowel hole appears on the top of the shaft of one of the 
‘stelae found by Noack;? it is uncertain, however, whether this 
should be assigned to group D, or to group B with a separately 
cut acroterion. 

(E) A composite type represented only by a colossal stele in 
the Metropolitan Museum,* with two actual acroteria super- 
posed. At the bottom of the capital block is a projecting neck- 
ing moulding, such as must have occurred in the stele from Lamp- 
trae; above this we have, instead of the flaring capital, a true 
floral acroterion, though with lines designed for the better support 
of the flat abacus which is set abruptly upon its top; on the abacus 
sat the animal acroterion. The capital block is fastened to the 
shaft in the same manner as in the two examples of group D.* 


Bett Dinsmoor. 


CoLumsB1A UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 


1 This is my interpretation of the rough projecting surface 0.05 m. high at 
the bottom of the capital. 
2 Noack, Ath. Mitt. 1907, p. 555, fig. 34. 
3 Metropolitan Museum: Handbook of the Classical Collection, p. 203, fig. 121. 
*On the great composite stele the bored hole is 0.039 m. in diameter, and is 
centred about 0.14 m. above the joint to the shaft. 
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A GIFT OF THEMISTOCLES: THE “LUDOVISI 
THRONE” AND THE BOSTON RELIEF! 


[Pirates II-V] 


AuttHoueH able archaeologists have studied the Ludovisi 
Throne” and the relief of like form and like material which is 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, I think it will be generally 
conceded that they have not yet produced a convincing inter- 
pretation of these interesting marbles. 

In 1910, Mr. Marshall wrote in the Burlington Magazine: 
“The large three-sided relief added to the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston is the most important antiquity which has left Italy 
in the last hundred years. Its beauty and solemnity will im- 
press all who see it and to students whether of Greek art or of 
Greek religion, it will prove of extraordinary importance.’’? 

In the following year Professor Studniczka published the two 
reliefs in full as parts of one monument, and such they are in all 
human probability,’ although the beautiful scroll frame of the 
Boston marble is absent from the relief in Rome and, on the 
other hand, superiority of workmanship has been claimed for the 
“‘Ludovisi Throne.” Even if the same hand did not execute the 


1 A synopsis of this article was read at the annual meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America at Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 29, 1921. 
See A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, pp. 81 f. 

? Marshall, Burlington Magazine XVII, July, 1910, pp. 247 ff., cf. p. 232. 

* Petersen, Vom alten Rom.‘ p. 142. Studniczka, Jb. Arch. J. XXVI, 1911, 
pp. 50-192, gives a complete bibliography of earlier articles. The most note- 
worthy contributions since 1911 are those by Caskey, A.J.A. XXII, 1918, 
pp. 101-145; Richter, J.H.S. XL, 1920, pp. 113-123; Casson, J.H.S. XL, 1920, 
pp. 137-142. To three books my debt is immeasurably great: Jane E. Harrison’s 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion; Sir James Frazer’s Translation with 
Commentary of Pausanias’s Description of Greece; Salomon Reinach’s Répertoire 
des vases peints. Members of the Staff of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
have been most helpful. My thanks are especially due to the Director, Dr. 
Fairbanks, for practical encouragement, tothe Assistant Director (my husband), 
Charles H. Hawes, for suggestions and criticism which have prevented some 
serious errors, and to the Curator of the Classical Department, Dr. Caskey, 
for generously placing his special knowledge of the subject at my disposal. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 978 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XX VI (1922), No. 3. 
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two ends of the monument, one brain must have conceived the 
design. The relief in Rome shows signs of having been de- 
nuded of a frame similar to that of the Boston marble. Such a 
frame would have fitted over the plane surfaces at the corners of 
the “ Ludovisi Throne” and would have made it equal in width 
on the outside, as it actually is on the inside, to the relief in 
Boston—a point which must be remembered in examining 
Piates II-—V of this paper. 

In presenting a new answer to the riddle of these marbles, my 
justification lies in the fact that I have followed a method of 
inquiry hitherto untried and have arrived at results which seem 
to fit together like the correctly placed parts of a picture puzzle. 
I have accepted in some cases as proved true, in other cases as 
proved possible beyond need of further demonstration, certain 
views held by eminent archaeologists; seeking to combine them in 
a pattern appropriate to early fifth century, Attic-Ionic art, I 
have found what appears to me verification in a score of unex- 
pected contacts. Further testing of these contacts is needed and 
can be obtained I hope through publication of this article in the 
JOURNAL. 

On two points there is almost unanimous agreement among 
those who have studied the reliefs most carefully: first, that they 
belong to the Transitional Period of Greek art (480-450 B.c.); 
second, that they are products of the Attic-Ionic school.!_ There 
is no question here of a late Greek or Roman copy, although the 
marbles were found in Rome; in every line and surface the first- 
hand, Greek character of the work is displayed. 

“Original, early fifth-century, Attic-Ionic’””—to how few extant 
monuments can this description be applied! We have here neither 
isolated figures, nor fragments of a frieze, but the sculptured ends 
and adjoining side pieces of a monument which probably had no 
other equally important parts, so that we are free to judge the 
artist’s scheme of composition and to learn from it. In less than 
fifty years after the making of these reliefs, the Parthenon marbles 
were carved under the supervision of Phidias. Can we find in 
our reliefs any forecast of their glory? Is it audacious to think 
(1) that these reliefs are too beautiful to have been altogether 
without fame, (2) that the surest way to interpret may be to iden- 
tify them? 


1 £.g. Studniczka, op. cit. pp.190 ff.; Caskey, op. cit. passim and pp. 120, 145. 
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An excavator often begins with the smallest clue. On the 
B°ston relief the smallest objects are the pomegranate and the 
fish. They occur at the corners of the end (PLate V, F), which 
has the winged figure in the centre. The fish at the left lower 
corner is so badly injured that it might not be recognized if it 
were not repeated on the adjoining side (PLats III, C). We know 
that the pomegranate and fish were food forbidden to initiates in the 
famous Mysteries of the Great Goddesses Demeter and Perse- 
phone at Eleusis,! as well as to those taking part in the Athenian 
Mysteries of the Haloa,? which were celebrated in honor of Deme- 
ter and Dionysus. 

From these minor objects one looks to the womanly figures 
above them. Are they mortal? It is hardly normal that they 
should be mortal, for they are on the end of a fifth century ob- 
long monument that probably follows the same canons of compo- 
sition as are observed on temples of that period and evidently 
they are not attendants on the central supermortal figure or in 
action dominated byhim. If they are immortal, can it be doubted 
who they were in early fifth century Attica? Two goddesses, 
seated, facing each other, almost replicas one of the other— 
beside them the forbidden food of Eleusis—I think every peas- 
ant in old Attica would have named them at once, Demeter and 
the Maid. 

To distinguish between the goddesses is difficult; as Miss Harri- 
son has wisely said, ‘‘Not infrequently when they appear to- 
gether it is impossible to say which is which.’”’* But if, laying 
aside our own prepossessions, we follow the indications of early 
Greek iconography, I think we must decide that the goddess on 
the right with the pomegranate beside her is Persephone. Again 
and again in early Greek art when the goddesses confront each 
other, seated or standing, with either a male figure, a group of 
persons, or an inanimate object between them, if they can be dis- 
tinguished, the one on the right is found to be Persephone, the 
one on the left Demeter. 

A celebrated example of this arrangement and one that may 
have influenced the sculptor of our monument is the Harpy relief 
of sixth century date from Xanthos in Lycia. This shows Deme- 
ter enthroned at the left and Persephone at the right of a proces- 


1 Porphyr. de Abst. IV, 16, cited by Harrison, op. cit. pp. 149, 150. 
2 Luc. Dial. Meretr. VII, 4, quoted in full by Harrison, op. cit. p. 148, note 1. 
3 Harrison, op. cit. p. 273. 
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sion of mortals; Persephone holds the flower of the pomegranate 
in her right hand, the fruit in her left hand; the mortals are making 
their way towards Persephone, in other words are passing to the 
underworld. Other well-known examples are the famous Eleusin- 
ian relief, of about 460 B.c., an early red-figured scyphus from 
Eleusis,' and the beautiful Hieron cotyle in the British Museum; ? 
on all three we see 
Demeter at the left 
and Persephone at 
the right of the Attic 
hero, Triptolemus. 
Many vases have 
Demeter at the left 
and Persephone at 
the right of a male 
god or hero;* one 
vase shows Demeter 
at the left and Perse- 
phone at the right 
of a column. 

On two of the early 
Attic-Ionic vases 
decorated with eyes, 
there is a marked 
contrast in the cos- 


tume of the god- Figure 1.—DeEMmeEtTeErR, PLUTO AND PERSEPHONE: 
SHERD FROM ELEUSIs. 


desses, Persephone 
being wrapped in her 
mantle as on the Boston relief, Demeter wearing hers in freer 
fashion; one of these vases follows the normal order,® the other 
the reverse order.* But the reverse order remains rare.?’ Romaios 
interprets also in the reverse sense a very interesting polychrome 
sherd from Eleusis (Fig. 1)* of Ionic style (ca. 530 B.c.), but he 

1 Harrison, op. cit. p. 273, fig. 66. 

? Harrison, op. cit. p. 556, fig. 158. 

3 Reinach, op. cit. II, pp. 33, 34, 45, 184, 324 (4). 

4 Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 321 (5). 

5 A black-figured hydria; Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 61 (7). 

6 A black-figured cylix; Béhlau, Ath. Mitt. 1900, p. 63, fig. 25 (see Fig. 2). 

7 For reverse arrangement see Reinach, op. cit. II, pp. 187 (5), 199 (2), 
which is probably a forgery, and 324 (3). 
8 Ath. Mitt. 1906, p. 186, pl. XVII. 
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admits that the object in the hand of the goddess at the right, 
which he calls a rose, is exactly like one called by Gerhard else- 
where a pomegranate flower; and we are left to infer that if one 
decides in favor of the pomegranate, the right-hand goddess must 
be Persephone. The presence of the snake on the right side of 
the composition favors this choice. Pluto (or Hades-Dionysus) 
appears to be arguing his case with Demeter, showing her, as in 
the “‘ flash-back” of a modern cinema, that he has a right to retain 
her daughter, because she has tasted the pomegranate. Even on 
much later vases, painted when iconography had become slack, 
the arrangement here cited as normal is much more frequent 
than the contrary one. Our artist has not misplaced his pome- 
granate. 

The right-hand figure on the Boston end is strikingly like cer- 
tain figures on Attic grave reliefs; the comparison has been made 
by others and I am much impressed by it. One can not always 
decide which figure on a Greek grave stele represents the dead, 
but the better the artist, the easier the choice; for no matter 
how the figure is posed, the first-rate sculptor manages to give 
to it a spiritual remoteness, an appearance of being withdrawn 
from the emotions of our mortal life, that is very remarkable. 
The only exception seems to be in the case of the mother whose 
yearning for her child remains unstilled by death. This same 
remoteness I find in the right-hand goddess of the Boston relief. 
She has no regard whatever for the two other personages in the 
composition. Her mantle is drawn about her as if she were ready 
for departure, a detail we have already noted on two early Attic- 
Ionic black-figured vases. Of these the Berlin cylix—which I 
have cited as an example of reverse arrangement—deserves 
special attention (Fig. 2). At a later point in our study we shall 
be interested in the horn held by Hades-Dionysus; at present we 
note that the animated gesture of the right hand goddess on the 
cylix and the drooping attitude of the left-hand goddess have 
much in common with the goddesses on the Boston relief, revers- 
ing their positions. 

The goddess on the left in Boston is not aloof, remote, passive. 
She looks across to the other goddess and, perhaps, to the figure 
between them, with hand raised in a gesture that is meant to 
express and command attention; it may mean surprise, remon- 


1 Our relief may afford a clue for the identification of the so-called ‘‘ Pene- 
lope.” Cf. Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 122, fig. 47. 
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strance, farewell, or joy, triumph, greeting.' One archaeologist 
has detected sadness in the expression of this left-hand goddess; ? 
usually she is held to be joyful. We know, however, that the 
archaic Greek sculptor had but one facial expression at his com- 
mand to express all sorts of animation. The artist who carved 
the Boston relief was far more expert; nevertheless, he may have 
been influenced by conservative traditions when fashioning im- 
mortals from which he was free when carving human figures. I 
think we shall do well not to stress the smile that appears in 


FO 


Figure 2.—PERsEPHONE, Hapes-Dionysus AND DEMETER: CYLIX IN BERLIN. 


' greater or less degree on three of the four faces on the ends of 
this monument. 

Miss Harrison has reminded us that, under the influence of 
the Mysteries, the Mother and the Daughter, who had been one 
goddess originally, became differentiated. “. . . the Mother 
is more and more of the upper air, the Daughter of the under- 
world. . . . The Daughter, at first but the young form of 
the Mother, . . . withdraws herself more and more to the 
kingdom of the spirit, the things below and beyond.” * To ex- 
plain her meaning more fully, she quotes aptly from Swinburne’s 
Garden of Persephone: 

“She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born, 
Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn, 


1 That the gesture of the goddess I have called Demeter need not be one of 
joy or triumph is proved by the same gesture used by Eurystheus to express 
alarm (Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 153, 3). This fact was pointed out to me by Dr. 
Caskey, who assures me the outspread hand is used by vase-painters with 
widely different meanings. On the Boston relief it appears to mean surprise, 
protest, argument, as on the sherd from Eleusis (see Fig. 1). 

2 F. J. Mather, Nation, 1909, p. 495, “the seated figure at the left raises her 
hand in sorrow. 

3 Harrison, op. cit. pp. 275, 276. 
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And spring and seed and swallow 

Take wing for her and follow 

Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn.” 


This verse embodies the very thought that eludes but charms 
us in the Boston relief, underlying the extraordinary beauty of 
Demeter and the Maid. 

But who is the figure between the goddesses, weighing the lots 
of men? All have agreed that he is Eros—not, however, a play- 
ful boy or a mischievous spirit like Cupid, but Love the Master 
of Life. In technical language he is the Ker of Life weighing 
the keres or eidola of men. This is the old conception, before the 
ker had been specialized down to death, while it still meant ‘‘ more 
a man’s luck than his fate.”’! Each little man is tugging at the 
weight, trying to turn Love’s balance in his favor. The goddesses 
are not watching the weights. It is a question whether either of 
them sees Eros, although it may be that Demeter sees and pro- 
tests. If so, the protest is not against his weighing of human 
lots—a proper function appropriately represented—but against 
the fact which every Greek peasant knew well, that through Love 
Hades stole Persephone from her Mother and through Love he 
made her eat the pomegranate that kept her with him in the 
underworld six months of every year; that made her, in fact half- 
mortal. 

This figure represents not Eros, youngest of the gods, son of 
Aphrodite, but Eros the cosmic spirit, who, according to Olen the 
Lycian, author of the oldest Greek hymns, was a sori of Ilithyia.? 
As son of I[lithyia and, therefore, a member of the oldest, pre- 
Olympic circle of divinities, Eros was especially worshipped in 
Boeotia. ‘‘Of all the gods,” says Pausanias, “the Thespians 
honor Eros the most and have always done so; they have a very 
ancient image of him, consisting of an unwrought stone.’ He is 


1 Harrison, op. cit. p. 185. Miss Harrison calls this older Eros ‘‘Lord of 
Life and Death,” quotes Plato (Symp. 189) and Euripides of Phlya (Hipp. 
535) in his behalf and ascribes to him the Graeco-Roman title Proteurythmos 
(op. cit. pp. 657-659). On a late vase Hades is represented as carrying off 
Persephone in his chariot, Persephone takes a touching leave of her Mother, 
Love hovers above the horses, as if guiding them to the underworld, Reinach, 
op. cit. Il, p. 309; a similar scene occurs in Reinach, op. cit. 1, p. 156. 
2 Paus. IX, 27, 2. 
3 Paus. IX, 27, 1. 
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seldom named in the legends and myths of Greece, but he is the 
power behind every throne, human or divine, as well as the spirit 
that in early Greek thought animated nature. Homer does not 
mention him; Hesiod ranks him supreme not merely as the god of 
sensual love, but as a power which forms the world by inner 
union of the separate elements. Elsewhere I have given reasons 
for thinking that Hesiod represents an older stratum of Greek 
thought than Homer.' In the fourth century both Praxiteles and 
Lysippus made statues of Eros for the Thespians. The Boston 
relief shows us an earlier Eros, most important as establishing the 
early fifth century Attic-Ionic type. Strength and grace are 
wonderfully combined in his youthful figure; the wings will sus- 
tain him; they are perfectly proportioned and form a most beau- 
tiful background for the shoulders, made powerful by their 
use. 

Eros, Demeter and the Maid—this is an unusual combination; 
were they ever worshipped together? Miss Harrison, following 
Pausanias, tells us there was such joint worship at one place— © 
and so far as I know at one place only in the Greek world. 
The place was Phlya, a deme of Attica which belonged originally 
to the ancient tribe, Cecropis; Sir James Frazer identifies it with 
the modern village Chalandri, one of the largest and most thriving 


villages in the Athenian plain, about five miles northeast of Athens 


” 


itself. ‘‘The district is well watered and fertile. 

There is nothing here to contradict our basic assumptions. 
The place is a fitting home for Attic art that shows strong Ionic 
influence. The next question is as to time. , Have we any record 
of a monument erected at Phlya in the Transitional Period, that 
is, in the years between the Persian Wars and the Age of Pericles? 
Plutarch has a word on the subject. In the first paragraph of his 
Life of Themistocles we read: “However it is certain that he 
(Themistocles) had a connection with the house of the Lycomids 
(rod AvxoudGv yévous peretxe), for Simonides records that he rebuilt 
the shrine of initiation (reXeorqpiov) at Phlya belonging to that 
family, and beautified it with pictures and other ornaments, after 
it had been burnt by the Persians.’’ This rebuilding is of para- 


1 Gournia, pp. 11, 12; Crete the Forerunner of Greece, p. 149. 

? Harrison, op. cit. p. 645: “At Phlya . . . we have the worship of the 
great Earth-goddess who was Mother and Maid in one, and, conjointly, we 
have the worship of the Orphic spirit of love and life, Eros.”’ 
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mount importance to us, for it must have happened soon after 
480 B.c., at just about the time our reliefs were made.' 

Suppose, then, we assume as a working hypothesis that the 
reliefs are from this telesterion of the Lycomids at Phlya which 
was rebuilt by Themistocles in the decade following the second 
Persian War; are we helped in interpreting them? It will be 
necessary to review our information on Phlya to answer the ques- 
tion. The process may be dull, but it yields results. 

In the thirty-first chapter of his first book, Pausanias discusses 
the small townships of Attica. I use Sir James Frazer’s trans- 
lation: 

“The small townships of Attica, taking them in order of situa- 
tion, offer the following notable features. . . 2 At Phlya 
there are altars. of Dionysus-given Apollo and Light-bringing 
Artemis, and Flowery Dionysus, and the Ismenian Nymphs, and 
Earth, whom they name the Great Goddess. Another temple 
contains altars of Demeter, the Sender-up of Gifts and of Zeus, 
god of Acquisition, and of Athena Tithrone, and of the First-born 
Maid, and of the goddesses named Venerable.” 

Here is a quaint assemblage of divinities; Apollo, Athena, 
Dionysus all bear epithets unknown for them elsewhere. At 
Phlya Pausanias does not name Zeus in his majesty, but as a 


1 It may have been through his mother that Themistocles attached himself to 
the Lycomid clan and their well-known Orphic cult. His father was “an Athe- 
nian of no distinction.’ His mother was a foreigner, and this fact created the 
barrier which separated him from youths who were of unmixed Athenian ‘par- 
entage; but she is reputed to have been from Thrace or Caria, and either origin 
would suggest old Aegean connections of race and religion that might give her 
some claim to the friendship of the Lycomids. According to a tradition ac- 
cepted by Pausanias, the Lyceum at Athens took its name from Lycus, son 
of Pandion, the name-hero of the Lycomids. It was certainly frequented by 
men of the bluest blood in the city. It stood next to the Cynosarges, the gym- 
nasium for the base-born, where Themistocles was obliged to exercise. We 
are told that he contrived to efface the humiliating distinction by persuading 
some well-born youths to take their exercise with him there. We are not told 
that they were Lycomids but it seems probable. Some day it may be proved 
that the downfall of Themistocles, like many other unexplained facts in Greek 
history, was due to the persistent rivalry between Hellenic and Aegean ele- 
ments in the Greek population. 

21 pass over the first three divisions of the chapter merely noting that the 
townships (demes) of Alimus and Prospalta had sanctuaries of Demeter and 
the Maid, and Anagyrus had a sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods; as was 
to be expected these demes, these “‘pagi,’’ were conservative, true to the older 
worship of the land. 
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homely domestic god (xrjows), guardian of the peasant’s hum- 
ble wealth, especially of his lucky finds. ‘Earth, whom they 
name the Great Goddess . . . Demeter, the Sender-up of 
Gifts . . . theFirst-born Maid . . . and the Goddesses 
named Venerable”—these are the august unchanging divinities of 
the Greek peasant faith at Phlya. 

We have here no mention of Eros and in no other passage does 
Pausanias refer directly to the deme Phlya; but using the clue given 
us by Plutarch quoted above, we can gather from Pausanias 
several additional items of information as to cults that flourished 
within the deme. He is thoroughly aware of the fact that the 
great aristocratic clan of the Lycomids had interesting family 
rites connected with the deme Phlya, for hear him on the subject 
of Phlyus, name-hero of the deme, and Lycus, name-hero of the 
clan.1 “The Athenians say that Phlyus himself was the Son of 
Earth and they are supported by the hymn which Musaeus com- 
posed on Demeter for the Lycomids.”’ Lycus ‘“‘raised to higher 
honor” in Arcadia ‘‘the Mysteries of the Great Goddesses,” 
which were held to have been introduced by a grandson of Phlyus. 

These men belong to myth, but in historic times there lived a 
man named Methapus, by descent: an Athenian, ‘‘a deviser of 
mysteries and all sorts of orgies,” for whom it was claimed that 
he ‘‘ purified the paths of Demeter and of the First-born Maid,” 
in the rites which had been introduced into Arcadia by Phlyus 
and raised to higher honor by Lycus. The statue of Methapus 
on which this claim was inscribed was set up, Pausanias relates, 
in a klision of the Lycomids.2 Pausanias does not locate this 
klision, but Frazer in commenting on the passage did not hesitate 
to write: “The ‘chapel of the Lycomids’ to which Pausanias 
here refers was no doubt the one at Phlya in Attica.” 

Further on in this article something will be said in regard to the 
curious word (xXicvwv) in this passage which Frazer translates 
“chapel.” The translator believes that Methapus revived the 
Arcadian rites after the victory of Epaminondas at Leuctra 
in 371 B.c. He says: “Since the statue of Methapus stood in 


1 Paus. IV, 1, 5 and 6. Mr. Champlin Burrage tells me that he has read 
the name Lukos on an early Aegean seal. His article entitled ‘Studies in 
Minoan Hieroglyphics, I, The Phaestos Whorl,’ which has recently appeared 
in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, gives but a hint of the mass of mate- 
rial on old Aegean scripts which he hopes soon to publish in book form. 

? Paus. IV, 1, 7. 
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the chapel of the Lycomids, we may conclude that Methapus 
was a Lycomid himself.’ He thinks Methapus composed the 
epigram on his own statue and erred, through a mistaken etymol- 
ogy, in attributing the origin and exaltation of the Mysteries in 
Arcadia to the mythical Phlyus and Lycus; but if this mistake 
was made, it was certainly due to a habit of associating the 
Lycomids with Phlya and the rites of the Goddesses. 

The existence of this association of ideas in Greek minds of the 
fourth century is thus established in the first chapter of the fourth 
book of Pausanias; our good guide accepts it. We are, therefore, 
justified in supposing that whenever he speaks elsewhere of the 
rites of the Lycomids without further qualification, he is referring 
to the clan’s family worship at Phlya. Let us continue our quest. 

In describing the contents of the picture gallery in the north 
wing of the Propylaea at the entrance of the Acropolis, Pausa- 
nias mentions a picture of Musaeus. He adds this noteworthy 
comment: “‘I have read verses in which it is said that Musaeus 
received from the North Wind the gift of flying; but I believe 
that the verses were composed by Onomacritus and that nothing 
can with certainty be ascribed to Musaeus except the hymn which 
he made on Demeter for the Lycomids.”’! We have already seen 
that Pausanias, in his account of Arcadia, refers to this hymn on 
Demeter, composed by Musaeus for the Lycomids, as verifying 
the statement of the Athenians that “Phlyus himself was the 
Son of Earth.” 

Again, in mentioning the Thespian worship of Love and the 
famous statue of Eros made by Praxiteles for the Thespians, 
Pausanias writes: “‘The general impression is that Love is the 
youngest of the gods and that he is a son of Aphrodite. But 
Olen the Lycian, author of the oldest Greek hymns says in his 
hymn to Ilithyia that she is the mother of Love. After Olen 
were the poets Pamphos and Orpheus, both of whom composed 
poems om Love to be sung by the Lycomids at the performance 
of their rites.’ At the grave of the Muses on Mount Helicon, 
Pausanias has much to say of Orpheus and ends his discourse 
with these words: “‘Whoever has studied poetry knows that all 
the hymns of Orpheus are very short, and that their total number 
is not large. They are known to the Lycomids, who chant them at 
the celebration of the rites. For poetical beauty they may rank 


1 Paus. I, 22, 7. 
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next to the hymns of Homer, and they have received still higher 
marks of divine favor.” ! 

We have learned, therefore, from Pausanias that the Lycomids 
in their ‘‘chapel” at Phlya sang hymns of the mystic poets—a 
hymn on Demeter composed for them by Musaeus and hymns on 
Love composed for them by Orpheus and Pamphos. Pamphos 
also wrote verses on “‘The Maid, the daughter of Demeter.’’? 

All these passages in Pausanias make it highly probable that 
an artist decorating the chapel of the Lycomids at Phlya in the 
early fifth century would give a conspicuous place to Demeter, 
Persephone and Eros; such a place they have in the monument of 
which the Boston relief is a part. 

But we must not forget that at Phlya there was one divinity 
even more revered than the three just named. Pausanias in his 
description of the deme mentioned an altar of “Earth, whom 
they name the Great Goddess.” Frazer in his commentary sends 
us to a Christian author who appears to have been a younger 
contemporary of Pausanias. St. Hippolytus in his Refutation of 
all Heresies, discussing the doctrine of the Sethites, a Gnostic 
sect, tells us that the entire system of their doctrine was derived 
from Musaeus and Linus and from Orpheus ‘who elucidates 
especially the ceremonies of initiation as well as the mysteries 
themselves.”” He continues: “These Bacchic rites of Orpheus 
were celebrated in Phlium of Attica before the rite of initiation 
was established in Eleusis; for older than the Eleusinian Myster- 
ies are the orgies in Phlium of her they named the Great One.”’ 
Frazer identifies Phlium of Attica with the deme Phlya. 

This passage is most important. It points to the existence of 
a tradition that the Mysteries at Phlya of Earth, the Great 
Goddess, antedated the Mysteries at Eleusis of the Great God- 
desses, Demeter and the Maid. Evidently we can hardly over- 
estimate the ancient prestige of Phlya in the matter of mysteries. 
This explains (1) why Arcadians were proud to claim that Phlyus, 


1 Paus. IX, 30, 12. 

2 Paus. IX, 31, 9. 

St. Hippolytus, Bk. V, ch. XV. reréXeorac radra (ra Baxxixa rod ’'Opdéws) 
ris . . & ’EXevoiv rederijs, & rijs "Arrixs, rpd yap 
trav "EXevowlwy pvornplov éoriv [ra] & Aeyouétvns MeyadAns Spyca. 
Tay eipnuévwr ldéa. obv éore ra wacrddos éxeivns eyye- 
yeaupéva’ wepi dv xai [ldobrapxos Advyous & Tais mpds 
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son of Earth, brought them their mysteries, (2) why Methapus, 
‘‘deviser of mysteries and all sorts of orgies,” had his statue in the 
“chapel” of the Lycomids at Phlya, (3) why the epigram on his 
statue represented him as saying 


“‘ And I marvelled how Lycus, son of Pandion, 
Established all the sacred rites of Atthis in Andania,” 


(4) why, when the great Attic family of Triptolemus became ex- 
tinct, a century after our reliefs were executed, the office of second 
priest or Torchbearer at Eleusis, which that family had always 
held, was given to the Lycomids of Phlya.' 


Figure 3.—‘Sons or Eartu”: Ornevus, Nisus anp Lycus: 
CRATER FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 


It is certain that the historic clan of the Lycomids attached 
itself particularly to a family cult of Demeter, Eros and the 
Maid, but it cannot have neglected the even older deme cult of the 
Great Goddess, Mother Earth. In fact, it claimed descent from 
Lycus, son of Pandion, son of Erechthonius, son of Earth (see 
Fig. 3), just as the deme of Phlya as a whole claimed descent from 
Phlyus, son of Earth, when they took him for their name-hero.? 


1 Xen. Hell. 3, 3, quoted by Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances, p. 29. 
To Sir William Ridgeway my debt is exceedingly great, since it is his spirit 
that has put reality into the legends of Greece. 

2J. Toepffer, Attisches Genealogie, III, Der Attische Landesadel: Avxéuda, 
pp. 208-225. Toepffer shows a connection between Phlya and the Haloa 
(p. 213), and between Phlya and the cult of the Argive Hera (p. 214); this is 
interesting in view of Casson’s attempt to prove that the Ludovisi Throne was 
associated with the cult of the Argive Hera, J.H.S. XL, 1920, pp. 137 ff. 
Toepffer admits a close connection between Phlya, Eleusis and Andania, but 
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Greek piety would oblige the Lycomids to give to their divine 
Mother the place of greatest honor in their sanctuary. If they 
were erecting an oblong monument, in shape not unlike a temple, 
supposing for our convenience that it was oriented, they would 
give the central position at the east end to the great Mother 
Goddess. 

There is no central figure of a goddess on the Boston relief; 
let us consider, then, for convenience, that this is the west end of 
our monument, and look to the relief in the Museo delle Terme, 
Rome, the so-called ‘ Ludovisi Throne,” which is now generally 
acknowledged to be the opposite end of the same monument 
(Pirate II, A). Here we have, I believe, a figure that fulfills the 
requirements in a most interesting fashion. The archaeologists 
who have written on this relief are divided into two camps, 
those who see in the central figure a goddess being born (Aphro- 
dite) and those who see in it a goddess giving birth. I do not 
hesitate to align myself with the latter. I do not agree with 
Studniczka, that the sculptor of the relief in the Museo delle 
Terme would have thought fit to represent the act of childbearing, 
if he set about it, with more precision than he has shown. He 
was not a vase-painter, not a maker of terra-cottas. He was not 
choosing his theme; his theme was chosen for him by the tradi- 
tions of the place and by persons for whom this important com- 
mission was undertaken. The space at his command was deter- 
mined by the special shape required for this monument. He did 
not need to be specific; all who saw the monument would be well 
versed in its interpretation. It was not intended for export as 
were so many of the vases and terra-cottas, and the people of 
Attica knew their mythology. He was free to work as an artist, 
with supreme aims of beauty of composition and of line. To 
introduce in the place of honor on such a monument the painful, 
unbeautiful details of childbearing would have offended Attic 
taste of the early fifth century immeasurably.! The screen, the 


rightly insists that this connection antedated the Mysteries and was actually 
based on the indigenous worship of the Great Goddess (and her counterparts, 
the Great Goddesses), not on any acts of the legendary heroes, Phlyus and 
Lycus. 

1 In supposing that the east pediment of the Parthenon showed Athena as a 
small figure actually springing from the head of Zeus in the manner of vase- 
paintings, Miss Harrison failed to credit Phidias with a comprehension of the 
essential difference between the demands of sculpture and pottery, Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 434. 
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uplifted arms of the goddess, the gentle but firm support given 
by her attendants, were enough to embody for the people the 
tradition they knew so well. They were enough to convey the 
idea to me before I had read a single authority endorsing it. 

Parallels are not lacking. The beautiful upturned head of the 
goddess seems to have been copied by the contemporary maker 

of a rude terra-cotta 

relief now in the Berlin 

Museum, which repre- 

sents the birth of 

Erechthonius. Mother 

Earth gives the child to 

Athena in the presence 

of Cecrops, the mythical 

ancestor of the tribe 

Cecropis, to which the 

family of the Lycomids 

originally belonged 

(Fig. The Earth 

Mother with up- 

Ficure 4.—Tue Birra or ERECHTHONIUS: stretched arms and sup- 

TERRA-COTTA IN BERLIN. porting attendants is 

‘ found on an early 

stamped Boeotian amphora in the National Museum at Athens.” 

In pre-Hellenic days the supreme Goddess creatrix was repre- 

sented again and again with upstretched arms, by the makers 
of crude images, e.g. in the shrine at Gournia, Crete.* 

Our artist was content to represent Earth ‘the Mother of us 
all,” and I doubt whether his orders had been more explicit. 
But no doubt many an eager discussion took place before his 
exquisite figure, if our hypothesis is correct that it stood in the 
sanctuary at Phlya. A Lycomid might assert, ‘‘Of course this is 
the Great Mother giving birth to my ancestor, Erechthonius”’; 
his humbler townsmen might retort, ‘‘No, it is Mother Earth 
bearing our ancestor, Phlyus.” An Orphic, remembering Olen, 


1 Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xxvii, fig. 2, 
and Reinach, Répertoire des reliefs, Il, p. 14. Cf. a British Museum hydria, 
Reinach, Répertoire des vases peints, 11, p. 77 (10). 

? Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 264, 265, figs. 60, 
61. 

3 E.g. Hawes, Gournia, yl. XI, 1. 
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might whisper to himself, ‘“‘It must be Ilithyia, mother of Love”’; 
or Euripides may have seen in it Semele, mother of Dionysus, 
supported by the Ismenian nymphs. For Semele is but another 
form of Earth;' Pausanias mentions the Ismenian nymphs together 
with “Earth whom they name the Great Goddess,’ when he 
enumerates the altars at Phlya,? and.in his Bacchae Euripides of 
Phlya associates ‘‘Ismenus’ shore” * with the birth of Dionysus 
and links Dionysus with Love.‘ As a boy the great dramatist 
(born in the year of Salamis) must have heard the Lycomids sing 
their Orphic hymns in praise of Eros, and must have watched 
the restoration of their sanctuary; our reliefs may have played 
an important part in forming his ideas. He must have known 
the tradition, surprising to us, that placed a House of Lycus 
beside the Tomb of Semele near the Ismenus.5 We should sin 
against the spirit of the major arts of the early fifth century if 
we tried to decide between these four versions—all of them pos- 
sible, not one of them essential. 

It is now time to determine if possible the character of the 
monument. On this point I follow Petersen in believing that the 
reliefs are parts of a ritual couch or couch-altar.6 Now the 
Greek word for couch is xAw7, and we have seen that Pausa- 
nias calls the “chapel” of the Lycomids at Phlya the xdicvwv; or 
Place of the Couch, a word nowhere else applied to a sanctuary.’ 
St. Hippolytus, in a continuation of the passage already quoted, 
says that at Phlya there was a zaoras, a word which is often 
used of a bridal chamber, therefore reasonably of a small sanc- 
tuary that contained a ritual couch or couch-altar.*® 


1 Harrison, op. cit. p. 405. 

? Paus. I, 31, 4. 

3 Bacchae 7. The Ismenus is a river of Boeotia flowing north from Thebes. 
A fifth century inscription from Thebes mentions a sanctuary of Earth in that 
neighborhood and uses two Orphic epithets for the Goddess. Earth-born 
Dionysus is pictured on two red-figured vases in British collections. Harrison, 
op. cit. p. 405, fig. 128, and p. 406, fig. 129; p. 408, note 1 and p. 409. 

4 Bacchae, 769. 

5 Paus. IX, 16, 7. 

6 Petersen, Vom alten Rom‘, pp. 143, 145. 

7 Cf. Paus. IV, 1, 7. 

8 The latter part of this passage refers without doubt to mural paintings, but 
I see no reason for Miss Harrison’s belief that it is one of these paintings which 
Hippolytus describes in a later chapter. On the contrary the mural painting 
described by Hippolytus appears to belong to a wholly different building from 
the pastas. 
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Nor do I think that we are dependent entirely on literary 
evidence for endorsement of the view that our monument is a 
couch-altar and stood within a sanctuary. The excellent preser- 
vation of the marble surface would have been impossible in a 
less sheltered position. A fine red-figured crater in the Hermitage 
Museum,! ascribed by Beazley to ‘‘the Kleophon painter 


who 


Figure 5.—SacriFice AT A Famity ALTAR: RED-FIGURED CRATER IN 
Museum. 


worked in the middle of the fifth century, shows men and boys of 
the best Athenian types engaged in sacrifice at a family altar 
(see Fig. 5). This altar is peculiar in shape. It appears to be 
oblong. The near end has a gable top (cf. Pl. V, F); the middle 
of the far end of the altar on the Hermitage vase is of the same 
height as the middle of the near end, but the height of the far 
end at the corners, although not quite so great as at the middle 
point, is considerably greater than the height of the near end at 
the corners, giving the far end an almost flat top (cf. Pl. II, A). 
Above this top is an object which I take to be a pillow, presum- 
ably of stone, banded as are the couch-cushions in many Attic 


1 Hermitage, No. 774; Stephani Catalogue II, No. 1636; Compte-rendu de la 
Commission de Saint-Pétersbourg, 1869, pl. VI; Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 29. 
2J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, p. 182. 
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vase-paintings of the best period.! I regret very much that I 
have not been able to study the vase itself or a photograph; 
either the drawing reproduced in Figure 5 is inaccurate or the vase- 
painter was careless in detail—for example, where the line of the 
man’s mantle joins the edge of the altar on the left side, and in 
the upper part of the couch-altar, where at least one line is omitted 
and others are rendered in a haphazard manner that is wholly 
confusing. Nevertheless, the main outlines of the couch-altar 
are discernible and agree with the main outlines of our reliefs; 
the altar on the Hermitage vase has no acroterion such as once 
crowned the gable of the relief in Boston, but we find this orna- 
ment surmounting a similar altar on a red-figured crater in 
Bologna.? 

On the Hermitage vase the couch-altar stands on a low platform 
having but one step. Only one of the four men stands on the 
platform. The dimensions of the near end of the altar as meas- 
ured by his height correspond admirably to the dimensions of 
the Boston end of our monument (height at centre 0.96 m.). 
Experiment has proved that our reliefs look best when raised some 
five feet above the ground. This is a wholly reasonable elevation 
for an altar on a platform in a small sanctuary. It is not the ele- 
vation of the couch-altar in the vase-painting, but I do not claim 
that this vase-painting represents the actual couch-altar at Phlya; 
yet I do not admit that the vase-painter, if representing the couch- 
altar at Phlya, might not have simplified it and made his platform 
lower and smaller than the real one, in order to preserve unity 
and balance in his beautiful composition. 

Let us add this item, therefore, to our hypothesis and suppose 
the monument we are studying to have been a ritual couch or 
couch-altar which stood within the sanctuary of the Lycomids at 
Phlya. The size and style of the monument make it reasonably 
certain that the sanctuary was small and of the Ionic order, like 
the shrines so frequently seen on red-figured vases. The breadth 
of the marbles in Rome and in Boston measured inside is the same; 


1Cf. Reinach, op. cit. I, pp. 32, 56 (5), 217 (7), 232 (2), 233, 241, 247. 
Miss Richter, whose knowledge of Greek furniture is much greater than mine, 
dissents from this view. 

? Reinach, op. cit. I, 233. Mr. Parsons considers that an acroterion would 
mar the beauty of the Boston relief and thinks that the piece set in was nothing 
more than the top of the gable. 

3 E.g. Reinach, op, cit. I, pp. 105, 158, 167. 
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outside the Boston piece is larger by the width of the scroll frame 
which the relief in Rome has lost. Except on their carved sur- 
faces, both marbles show a noticeable lack of the regularity and 
finish which are characteristic of fifth century work. Not only 
must their inner surfaces have been invisible, but it is hard to 
understand how they could have formed parts of any carefully 
constructed object. These irregularities suggest the interesting 
possibility that the marbles enclosed a mound of earth or turf, 
which would be thoroughly appropriate as couch or altar of the 
Great Earth goddess. The stone pillow and the scroll frames 
would give sufficient definiteness to the meaning of the monu- 
ment. 

We seem to be on the verge of the great Attic mystery. Into 
the couch of Mother Earth was probably sprinkled seed grain; 
this seems to be what the man officiating on the Hermitage vase 
is doing, using for the purpose a fluted bowl of special type. The 
couch becomes the tomb of the grain. Carefully tended, the seed 
soon sent up tender green shoots, the xAoepdvy oraxvv, which, at 
Eleusis, ‘‘reaped in silence” ! typified the culminating mystery 
of birth, or, to Orphiecs, of rebirth. Probably the same meaning 
was attached to the rite at Phlya. On the Hermitage vase the 
older youth bears a shallow bowl in which are set sprays of willow. 
A slender tree, probably a willow, stands behind the group of 
men. We know that Polygnotus, whose influence was very 
great in all the arts of the fifth century, painted Orpheus “‘touch- 
ing some sprays of willow.”’? The mystery of the growing plant 
is pictured on many Attic vases; once it.appears with Orpheus,’ 
once women are regarding it,* once it is in a small shrine; > some- 
times a tree seems to spring from an altar. We remember that 
at Phlya Dionysus was called Flowery, and Demeter the Sender- 
up of Gifts (Anesidora), epithets that clearly have to do with 
vegetation. The other youth on the Hermitage vase holds an 
object like a spit as if for burnt sacrifice, but it is to be noted 
that the sacrificial fire, although close to the altar, is very carefully 


1 St. Hippolytus, op. cit. Bk. V, ch. III, quoted in full by Harrison, op. cit. 
p. 549, note 1, and p. 550. 

? Paus. X, 30, 6, quoted by Harrison, op. cit. p. 603. 

3 Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 2 (3). 

4 Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 3 (1). 
5 Reinach, op. cit. II, pp. 17, 18. 
6 Reinach, op. cit. II, pp. 78, 90. 
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depicted as not issuing from it. Not burnt offerings, but first 
fruits were the gifts of the ancient cult of which the Hermitage 
vase and our reliefs are memorials. 


Cc B 


D = 


Figure or CoucH-ALTar. 


On the principal end (A), at the head of the couch-altar (Fig. 6), 


was carved with exquisite grace the Earth Goddess; on the other 
end (F) were Demeter, Eros and Persephone; the four side pieces 
(B, C, D, E,) adjoining the two ends, were also carved and must 
now be studied. Following the principles of fifth century com- 
position, we should expect the figures on them to be not gods, 
but mortals. 

The veiled figure B has suggested to many minds a priestess, 
engaged in some mystic rite. I would give her either the general 
name hierophant, or the more specific name Telete. We know 
that Phlya was a centre of Orphism; on Helicon, Pausanias saw 
‘“‘a statute of Orpheus the Thracian with Telete standing by his 
side.”! Miss Harrison translates Telete as “Rite of Initiation.” 
It is an appropriate title for this mysterious figure with the censer 
standing before her, into which she gravely drops incense from a 
pyxis held in her left hand. 

Facing her is an older woman C. The other mortals, B, D, E, 
as well as Demeter and the Maid sit upon cushions. This old 
crone sits upon the ground—the ground hidden by a scroll-frame 
so beautiful that only a Greek hand could have carved it. Her 


1 Paus. IX, 30, 4. 
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dress, the arrangement of her hair, proclaim her lowly station, 
her age is marvelously depicted, but I find no suggestion of deg- 
radation; in fact, the artist has given character, even dignity to 
her deeply wrinkled face, her quiet pose, and furrowed hand. 
The realism revealed in the figure is a surprise, but I think we 
are only at the beginning of lessons we have to learn about Greek 
realism of the fifth century. I have recently seen a fifth century 
gem that will rank with the art of any land and any time in the 
faithful portraiture of an intellectual man.' Overbeck? gives a 
fifth century date (460-420 B.c.) to the Attic sculptor Demetrius, 
who was so renowned for his realism that Luciam called him ‘‘a 
maker not of statues but of men.” The fame of this artist 
rested largely on his statue of an aged priestess. According to 
Pliny, ‘‘ Demetrius Lysimachen (fecit) quae sacerdos Minervae fuit 
LXIIII annos.”* Dr. Reisch connects with this masterpiece an 
inscribed base from the Acropolis (C.I.G. II, 3, 1376) which must 
belong to the earlier half of the fourth century and thinks the 
working period of Demetrius lay between 390 and 350 B.c.t He 
follows Michaelis (second edition Jahn’s Arx Athenarum) in be- 
lieving that another inscribed base found on the Acropolis (C.J.G. 
II, 3, 1378) supported a statuette of an old woman which is men- 
tioned by Pausanias.’ If Dr. Reisch is right, this old woman was 
not Lysimache herself, but_her helper in the temple service 
(duaxovos), for whom Reisch supplies the name Syeris, wrongly 
transcribed edjpis in manuscripts of Pausanias. He argues that 
the likeness of Syeris, wrought by the painter-sculptor Nico- 
machus not later than 330 B.c. was one of the popular won- 
ders of the Acropolis, more subtle in its realism than the work of 
Demetrius. He thinks the inscription was cut at a later date, 
when the statuette was moved to a more conspicuous position. 
Copies of these statues of the priestess and her ministrant he 
recognizes in a marble head in the British Museum and a bronze 
figurine in the Hof Museum at Vienna. The interest and realism 
displayed in depicting old women of the fourth century would 
suggest, even without the evidence of the Boston relief, that 
earlier experiments had been made in that direction. Greek 
artists of successive generations were wont to try their hand on the 


1 Beazley, The Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems, pl. III, 50. 

2 Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plastik,“I, p. 503. 

‘Pliny, N. H. XXXIV, 76. 

4 Jh. Oest, Arch. I, XIX-—XX, pp. 299-316. I thank Mr. Dinsmoor for this 
reference. 

5 Paus. I, 27, 4. 
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same stock of themes and the importance of the “old woman” 
in Attic Mysteries would invite their attention.! 

We cannot call the old woman of the Boston relief Lysimache 
or Syeris, but I do propose for her the general title ministrant 
(duaxovos translated “‘deaconess” in the New Testament) and I 
think it worth while to note that below the epigram on the base 
that is supposed to have supported the statue of Lysimache, in a 
broken line which once gave the name of either the subject or the 
donor of the statue, occurs the demotic “‘of Phlya.’”’ Reisch 
completes the line as referring to ‘“‘ Lysimache, mother of Hiero- 
kles of Phlya.” The fragment certainly points to a link between 
the aged priestess so realistically portrayed by Demetrius and the 
deme where our Boston relief was carved, with its admirable 
representation of an old woman. Is this a mere coincidence, or is 
there here a real contact that deserves further investigation? 
At present I have not the data needed to answer this question. 

An important question confronts us now. What did the old 
ministrant hold in her hand and what stood in front of her, 
crowding her and yet permitting her right foot to be completed 
in a way curious indeed for a relief? The object held in her hand 
has been carefully chiseled away; a piece of marble is missing 
that must have completed the design below to the extent of the 
scroll, making a width equal to that of the priestess wing. One 
can hardly do more than suggest a reason for these mutilations. 
May it not be that when this monument had been carried from 
Attica to Rome, pagans, out of reverence for the Mysteries, or 
Christians, out of hatred for the Mysteries, destroyed certain 
mystic emblems that were carved upon it? It may he rash to 
attempt a restoration. A careful study of the stone, however, 
has led me to the belief that the object held in the old woman’s 
hand was a horn,? symbol of fertility—an important mystic at- 

1 J, Bank6, Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. XIX-XX, p. 298. 

? I wish to record here my special debt to my husband, who patiently denied 
me one false restoration after another, carefully drawing for me the marks 
on the stone. Dr. Caskey’s drawing, A.J.A. 1918, p. 115, fig. 5, I find some- 
what misleading. The left hand as restored in it does not seem to me convinc- 
ing; the marks left on the stone by the object held in the right hand have been 
confused, I think, with the unevenness of the background, notably on the 
right side above the thumb. The background of D is quite as uneven as this 
part of C and there is no doubt that the artist sought to achieve contrast and 
play of light by leaving his backgrounds slightly rough (this point was brought 
to my attention by my friend, Mrs. Eleanor Winslow, who has a practical 
understanding of painting and sculpture). It is to be remembered that an 
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tribute of the Great Goddesses and of Hades-Dionysus, which 
was often carried by mortals in their worship.!' It probably has 
prehistoric connection with Crete and, as the cornucopia, it had a 


Figure 7.—AGep WoMAN witH Horn Restorep: Boston. 


object carved in relief, when chipped away, may leave an outline on the stone 
somewhat different from its own form in profile, and also that the hand of the 
destroyer may slip. Yet, with even these allowances, the restorations which 
have been proposed by Studniczka and others are impossible, as is agreed by 
all who have studied most closely the original marble reliefs in Boston. 

1 The horn held in the hand of feasters at funeral banquets is too frequent 
to need citation; the same is true of the horn in the hand of Dionysus. On a 
black-figured lecythus in Vienna six women seem to be carrying horns, led by 
a minstrel, whom I name Orpheus rather than Apollo; the figure behind them 
is sprinkling from a shallow bowl upon an altar. Cf. Fig. Sabove (Reinach, 
op. cit. II, p. 224, 2). 
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very popular late history among the Romans in the hands of 
Ceres and all her derivatives, Abundance, Fortune, etc.. The 
horn, as it appears on many monuments, has that combination 
of straight top and tapering curves which the marks on the 
marble require. The hand could grasp it and yet leave visible 
the deep wrinkle in the palm. The tapering end might easily 
follow the curve of the old woman’s knee, conforming to the indi- 
cations that we find and stopping short at the exact point where 
one feels a ridge in the marble. By a remarkable coincidence, 
our Boston Museum of Fine Arts possesses, in its collection of 
musical instruments, a Forester’s Horn that fits almost exactly 
the space once filled by the unknown object, which the old woman 
held in her hand. It is an ox-horn with metal flare, metal bands, 
and mouthpiece. A photograph of the horn, minus the metal 
additions at the two ends, has been applied to a photograph of the 
relief and the two rephotographed together, affording a more 
convincing proof than any drawing could be (Fig. 7). Artistic 
considerations, which are of prime importance in dealing with a 
fine piece of sculpture, seem to favor this restoration; for the 
curves of the horn are in themselves beautiful and they combine 
admirably with the other lines of the composition in respect to 
both relief and background. Appropriate objects to have occu- 
pied the space in front of the ministrant would be the mystic 
winnow-corb (liknon) and the oar-shaped winnow-fan (ptuon), 
or the still more mysterious Snake.! 

At first I was inclined to attribute the position of the old 
woman—the fact that she sits without cushion on the ground— 
to her humble station in life. But as the conviction has grown 
upon me that she is closely connected with the celebration of the 
Mysteries of the Great Goddesses, I am led to believe that her 
attitude has a ritual significance. Plutarch’s statement in refer- 
ence to the great Athenian festival, “the women fast at the 


1An ex-voto from Delos shows a snake with two worshippers carrying 
horns (B.C.H. 1907, p. 526; Reinach, Répertoire des reliefs I1, p. 328). A Roman 
relief (Reinach, Répertoire des reliefs I1, p. 5 (2, 3)) has an altar with an offering 
of first fruits, the horn and a snake; it is connected with the cult of Thibilis 
(Annona), a personification of the year’s produce—an interesting fact, since 
our reliefs were unearthed in Rome near a site that was associated with Annona. 
The winnow-corb and and fan occur with the horn on many Roman statues of 
Ceres, Abundance and Fortune (see Reinach’s Répertoire de la statuaire grecque 
et romaine). St. Hippolytus, loc. cit., has much to say about the worship of 
the snake. 
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Thesmophoria, seated on the ground,” ! probably gives the clue. 
The autumn festival of the Thesmophoria, like the winter Haloa, 
was celebrated in honor of the Great Goddesses; with whom 
Dionysus is associated at the Haloa. 

Probably the closest parallel in extant art to our old crone is 
the foremost figure on a relief from Olympia now in the Ny Carls- 
berg Museum at Copenhagen (Fig. 8).2 It represents an old 

woman watching a horse-race and 
recalls the fact that the only matron 
allowed to see the Olympic games 
was the priestess of Demeter Chamyne, 
who sat upon a white marble altar 
opposite the umpires. This epithet 
Chamyne, derived from-the word 
xauai, meaning “on (or of) the 
ground,” identifies Demeter with the 
Earth Goddess,‘ and the same 
thought wove the story of Demeter 
sitting on the Laughless Stone by the 
side of the Well of Fair Dances, sor- 
rowing for the loss of her Daughter.® 
Ficure 8—Reuier rrom It is altogether fitting, therefore, that 
Otymp1a: CopENHAGEN. the ministrant of Demeter’s Mys- 
‘teries at Phlya should so far imper- 
sonate the goddess as to be seated on the ground. 

If this interpretation is correct, the reliefs on the north side of 
the ritual couch had to do with the august Mysteries of the Great 
Goddess and her counterparts, Demeter and the Maid, the reliefs 
on the south side celebrated the Mysteries of Love. ~All belonged 
to the Orphic circle, and sharp discrimination must be avoided. 

On the south side the youth playing the lyre (D) is a typical 
young aristocrat of Athens, a Lycomid, in fact, whose son will 
represent him in the cavalcade of youthful knights on the Parthe- 
non frieze. We know how often Attic vase-painters of the best 
period took their themes directly from Homer. Pausanias 


1 Plut. de Is. et Os. LXIX, quoted by Harrison, op. cit. p. 128. 

2 For this interesting parallel and the illustration 1 am indebted to Miss B. 
Kahnweiler. 

3 Paus. VI, 20, 9. 

4 Harrison, op. cit. p. 405. 

5 Harrison, op. cit. p. 127. 
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quotes two lines from Homer’s description of Achilles’ shield 
which exactly fit this figure. 


*‘ And in their midst a boy upon a clear-toned harp 
Played charmingly, and as he played he sang of Linus fair.” 


St. Hippolytus has associated Linus with Musaeus and Orpheus 
in his notice of the orgies at Phlya. Pausanias has told us “‘the 
poets Pamphos and Orpheus composed poems on Love to be 
sung by the Lycomids at the performance of their rites”: ‘The 
Lycomids know them (the hymns of Orpheus) and chant them 
over their rites.” I think we need not inquire further for the 
identity of the beautiful boy. The artist may have remembered 
the verses of Homer, but he had seen the young Lycomid in the 
flesh. 

Finally we come to the flute-player, E, who, like the singing boy, 
is an art type dear to the vase-painters of Athens. Miss Radford ? 
was right in insisting upon the close connection between the 
figure on the relief and the hetaira on the psycter,’ signed by 
Euphronius, which we hope still exists in the Hermitage Museum. 
The sculptor was a younger contemporary of the vase-painter. 
They may have been friends. The vase was painted several 
decades before the relief was carved; but, as Dr. Caskey pointed 
out, it is not probable that the relief was copied from it. A more 
natural explanation is that the relief takes the place of an older 
one, destroyed by the Persians, from which Euphronius drew his 
inspiration. Beside the flute-player on the vase is scratched retro- 
grade the word SEKVINE; the flute-player of the relief was actu- 
ally carved on the ceremonial kline in the klision. Whether the 
punning name Sekline is an imperative cé xdive “lie down’’* (the 
position of the reflexive pronoun does not seem to me correct for 
this translation, especially in rapid speech), or a colloquial form 
for els kkwnv “to bed!” (clipping the beginning and end and in- 
serting e)"—in either case the meaning is the same. A certain air 

1 Paus. IX, 29, 7. 

2 J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, p. 111. 

*Stephani Catalogue II, No. 1670; Compte rendu de la Commission de St. 
Pétersbourg, 1869, p. 219; Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, I, 
p.404; Reinach, op. cit. I, p. 32 (1,2). Cf. Caskey, A.J.A. XXII, 1918, p. 117, 
fig. 6. 

“ P. Kretschmer, Griech. Vaseninschriften, p. 209, quotes Klein Lieblingsnamen, 

. 65. 

; 5 Jannaris. Hist. Gr. Gram. §130, 536. App. III, § 22, 24. These changes, 
although recorded only for later times, may have occurred in slang during the 
classical period. 
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played on the flute may have had this meaning. In the chapel 
of the Lycomids the rites of Love belonged to the realm of ideas, 
the flute-player there was a ritual figure; on the Euphronius vase 
the meaning was festal, sensual. 

Our interpretation of the reliefs is finished. In brief form what 
are our conclusions? For the sake of simplicity, I will summarize 
them as statements of fact, although I am well aware that they 
are disputable and must submit to critical examination. 

The so-called “ Ludovisi Throne” and the Boston relief 
formed the ends and adjoining side pieces of a couch-altar made 
between 479 and 471 B.c. for the sanctuary of the Lycomids at 
Phlya, which had been burnt by the Persians in the Second Per- 
sian War and was restored by Themistocles. The Lycomids 
ranked first among the rural aristocracy of Attica and claimed to 
be autocthonous; tradition placed a home of the clan near the 
Ismenus river in Boeotia. Their clan sanctuary in Phlya, a fer- 
tile deme five miles northeast of Athens—the home of Euripides 
(born 480 B.c.)—was well known for at least seven hundred years; 
it was called by Plutarch a telesterion, Place of Initiation, by 
Pausanias a klision, Place of the Couch, by St. Hippolytus a pas- 
tas, Marriage Chamber. We may surmise that the Persians 
burned it out of enmity for their most determined opponent, 
Themistocles, who was in some way connected with the Lycomid 
clan. After the Greek victory Themistocles took pains to rebuild 
the sanctuary, and our reliefs form a part of his restoration. 
The shrine was decorated with mural paintings and is known to 
have contained at least one statue. 

The couch-altar stood on a stepped platform about five feet 
above the ground. Probably the reliefs enclosed a mound of 
earth, which played the part of the marriage bed of the Great 
Earth Mother; into it the seed was cast, from it the first tender 
shoots of grain were reaped in Mysteries which are known to 
have antedated the Mysteries at Eleusis, and which were con- 
cerned chiefly with the miracle of Life. 

The relief at the head of the couch-altar, which, for conven- 
ience I call the east end, represented Earth the All-Mother, 
supported by two attendants; the idea may be further defined 
as Earth giving birth to Erechthonius, mythical ancestor of the 
Lycomids, or to Phlyus, mythical hero of the deme, or in the réle 
of Ilithyia to Eros, or as Semele to Dionysus, a later impersona- 
tion of Eros; if the last explanation is preferred, the birth may be 
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supposed to take place on Ismenus’ shore (Euripides, Bacchae 7) 
near the ancient home of the Lycomids, and the attendants may 
be called the Ismenian nymphs. . The relief at the foot of the 
couch-altar (west end) showed Eros, erect, weighing the lots of 
men, with Demeter seated on the left and Persephone seated on 
the right—the former a very human goddess of the upper world, 
the latter already withdrawn into the remoteness of the under- 
world. On the north side of the couch-altar two women were 
seated, facing each other; at the left-end a priestess or hiero- 
phant, who may be called Telete, the Rite of Initiation, at the 
right an aged ministrant, holding in her hand the mystic horn, 
with other mystic emblems at her feet. These draped figures 
have to do with the mysteries of Earth, who was called at Phlya 
“the Great Goddess,” and of her counterparts, Demeter and 
Peresphone. On the south side of the couch-altar two nude 
figures were seated, facing each other, who have to do with the 
mysteries of Love; at the left end a young Lycomid playing his 
lyre as he sings the hymns of Orpheus, at the right end a young 
woman playing on the flute an air which may have been a call 
to the rites of Eros. The ideas embodied in all these reliefs are 
of the class called Orphic; derived from the pre-Hellenic religion 
of the Aegean islands and adjacent coasts, they were made to 
live anew by contact with the humanizing, story-telling faculty of 
the Hellenes. There isin these reliefs a dignity and beauty worthy 
of Greek genius at its best, that is as different from the too 
numerous caricatures of Orphism in the minor arts as is a play 
of Euripides from the coarsest buffoonery of the Greek satyric 
drama. 

If this interpretation of the much admired reliefs is confirmed 
and they are recognized as adornments of a couch-altar that stood 
in the sanctuary which Themistocles restored for the Lycomids 
at Phlya, it will be hard to exaggerate their importance for the 
history of art, the older religion of Greece, Orphism, clan-cults of 
Attica, and the background of Euripides. The fact that they 
were found in Rome is not a stumbling-block. Pausanias seems 
not to have seen them, unless they are implied under his mention 
of the altar of ‘Earth whom they name the Great Goddess.” 
More probably the reliefs were no longer in the sanctuary when 
Pausanias visited Phlya. He tells us that the marble statue of 
Love made by Praxiteles for the Thespians was carried to Rome 
by Caligula, restored by Claudius, and carried away again by 
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Nero. In fact, Roman connoisseurs especially coveted repre- 
sentations of Love. We readily understand how much the 
reliefs must have pleased the Romans although they were quite 
incapable of understanding them. Their meaning has not been 
recognized by archaeologists because it is associated with the 
Mysteries and Orphism, of which we have heard much but known 


little. 
Harriet Boyp Hawes. 
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A CHILD PORTRAIT OF DRUSUS JUNIOR 
ON THE ARA PACIS 


CHILD portraits probably do not throw much light on the char- 
acter of the mature individual, yet their sentimental and per- 
sonal interest is undeniable (witness the family album!), and if 
there be offered the-opportunity of correcting, with reasonable 
probability, the accepted identification of such a portrait of a 
prince of the house of Augustus, it is tempting to make the trial. 

The excavations of 1903 under the Palazzo Fiano, on the Ro- 
man Corso, led to the publication of a series of studies of the Ara 
Pacis, as a result of which our knowledge of the monument has 
been considerably advanced.' Its general plan and appearance, 
as established by these researches, are familiar to students of 
Roman archaeology. The altar itself was surrounded by a rec- 
tangular wall, some 37 by 33 feet in periphery and 20 feet in height, 
with doors at the east and west ends. The exterior of this wall 
was decorated with figured reliefs, some of which are still in situ, 


some undiscovered or represented by tantalizing fragments, and 
others in a good state of preservation in various European mu- 
seums. Their arrangement has been the centre of controversy, 
but in general it is clear that the east and west ends were adorned 
with individual subjects,? including the well-known Tellus, on 


1A. von Domazewski, ‘Die Familie des Augustus auf der Ara Pacis,’ Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. V1, 1903, pp. 57 ff.; Mrs. Arthur Strong, Roman Sculpture from 
Augustus to Constantine (1907) pp. 39 ff.; J. Sieveking, ‘Zur Ara Pacis Augustae’ 
Jh. Oest. Arch. I. X, 1907, pp. 175 ff.; F. Studniczka, ‘Zur Ara Pacis,’ Abh. 
Sdchs. Ges. XX VII, 1909, Phil.-Hist. Kl. pp. 911 ff. E. Petersen’s exhaustive 
study, Ara- Pacis Augustae (1902), was unfortunately published in the year 
preceding these excavations. 

2 It ought to be noted that the discussions of this question by Petersen and 
Mrs. Strong have been rendered obsolete by the suggestions of Sieveking and 
Studniczka, involving inter alia the exclusion of the Valle reliefs. Probably 
the correct arrangement is that outlined by Studniczka, with Tellus and the 
Dea Roma flanking the east door, and the ficus ruminalis and sacrifice of the 
sow by Aeneas in corresponding positions at the west. A.W.Van Buren, J.R.S. 
1913, p. 134, suggests a tempting new identification of the “Tellus” figure as 
Italia. 
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panels flanking the doors, while on the north and south sides was 
represented the religious procession, a portion of which we are 
about to study. On each side, as in the case of the Panathenaic 
frieze of the Parthenon, the figures advance in the same direc- 
tion, from east to west. 

The relief which I wish to discuss is the famous one in the 
Uffizi, consisting of several slabs from the south side of the monu- 
ment (Figs. 1 and 2).!_ There is no absolutely conclusive proof that 
the family of Augustus is here represented. One may hold, with 
Gardthausen,? that these persons of distinguished appearance, 
with the four attractive youngsters who parade so charmingly in 
the solemn procession, cunstitute merely a Volksgruppe. How- 
ever, Gardthausen’s view has not satisfied the majority of the 
critics, who point out that the group in question holds the place 
of honor immediately behind the flamines, and contrast the dig- 
nified charm of the individual figures, seme of whose faces sug- 
gest strongly the Julio-Claudian features, with the less impressive 
and obviously less important personages of the north frieze. To 
the objection that the Hauptfigur of Augustus himself is not to 
be found in the group,’ it is answered that he is to be thought of 
as proceeding, accompanied by his immediate family, ahead of 
the flamines at the very forefront of the procession, on a slab of 
which we have only some small fragments. And indeed certain 
scholars claim to recognize his damaged portrait preserved upon 
them.‘ 

As to the remaining figures, on the Uffizi slabs, it is true that 
widely varying identifications proposed by different scholars at 
different times tend at the outset to discourage further study. 
But as a matter of fact most of the earlier attempts were based on 
misconceptions which were largely cleared away in 1903 by 


1 Reproduced from photographs with Petersen’s numbering of the figures 
(op. cit, taf. vi) which I have used in this article. 

2 Augustus und seine Zeit 1.2 (1896) p. 855. Cf. Bernoulli, Rémische Ikono- 
graphie 2.1 (1886) p. 262. 

3 Amelung’s identification of the priestly figure (Petersen 20) as Augustus, in 
his Fuhrer durch die Antiken in Florenz (1897) p. 107, is impossible on compari- 
son with the known portraits, and has found no supporters. 

4 Sieveking, op. cit. p. 182 and fig. 57, warmly supported by Studniczka p. 
916 and taf. iv, recognizes Augustus in the badly damaged veiled head of the 
Terme fragments, which Mrs. Strong p. 46 and pl. x doubtfully followed Peter- 
sen, Rém. Mitt. 1903, p. 331, in identifying as the rex sacrorum. 
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Domazewski,! whose theory that we are dealing with a repre- 
sentation of small family groups, arranged in the order of their 
relationship to the emperor, has been generally accepted as a 
basis for subsequent criticism. 


Figure 2.—Sovuts Frieze of THE ARA PAcis. 


Since that time the tall military figure with the Claudian 
features (31 Petersen) has commonly been taken as a starting- 
point and identified as the elder Drusus,? with his wife, the beau- 
tiful Antonia (28), looking back toward him, while she holds by 
the hand their child, the toddler Germanicus (29). Following 
this group there has been a strong disposition to see her older 
sister, Antonia maior (34), with her husband Lucius Domitius 


1 Pp. 61-62. His theory is approved by Studniczka, op. cit. p. 909. 

2 E.g. Studniczka, op. cit. p. 911, calls the Drusus figure ‘den sichern Aus- 
gangspunkt.”” Even Petersen, op. cit. p. 106 had regarded it as “‘den festesten 
Anhaltspunkt.”’ 


28 29 31 33 35 37 
<a > 
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Ahenobarbus (37), and their two children, Gnaeus (33), to be- 
come the father of the emperor Nero, and an older sister of uncer- 
tain name (35). Though Gnaeus holds to his uncle’s toga, the 
restraining position of his mother’s right hand makes certain her 
relationship to him.’ And preceding the family of Drusus, on 
the adjoining slab, it has been difficult not to recognize his older 
brother Tiberius (26), whose features as here portrayed agree 
essentially with those of his accepted portrait busts. Who are 
the figures immediately preceding him, behind the flamines—I 
mean the fair lady (24), the tall priest (20), and the little boy 
with tunic and curls (22) in whom our study is centred? The 
tunic and curls show him clearly enough as playing the rdéle of 
camillus to the tall priest, but his pose also suggests his connec- 
tion with Tiberius and the fair lady, as well as with the feminine 
figure in the background (23), whose hand rests on his head. 

It is in connection with these figures that scholars have been 
compelled to face a critical difficulty. We know from the fasti 
anni Iuliani? and the res gestae of Augustus’ that the Ara Pacis 
was begun (constituta), with a ceremonial, July 4, 13 B.c., that the 
anniversary of this day was to be observed each year with a sac- 
rifice attended by magistrates, priests, and Vestals, and finally 
that the altar was not formally dedicated (dedicata) until four 


years later, January 30, 9 B.c. Which of these religious cere- 
monies constitutes the setting of the procession represented on 
the relief? The answer to this question vitally affects the iden- 
tification of the figures we are considering. For between 13 and 
9 B.c., to be precise in the years 12-11, occurred certain events 
which may well have affected the plans of those in charge of the 
design—namely, the death of Agrippa, which left Julia a widow, 


1 Petersen, op. cit. p. 107 erred in including all three children (29, 33, and 35) 
in the family of Drusus, the younger boy as Claudius, the older as Germanicus, 
and the girl as Livilla. The restraining gesture of Antonia’s right hand makes 
certain the grouping proposed by Domazewski and thereafter undisputed. 

2 Fast. Amit. ad 4. Iul. feriae ex s. c. quod eo die ara Pacis Augustae in campo 
Martio constituta est Nerone et Varo cos.; Fast. Praen. ad 30. Ian. feriae ex s. c. 
quod eo die ara Pacis Augustae in campo Martio dedicata est Druso et Crispino 
cos. 

3 Mon. Anc. 2, 37-41 (partially restored from the Greek text) cum ex His- 
pania Galliaque rebus in his provinciis prospere gestis Romam redii Ti. Nerone 
P. Quintilio consulibus, aram Pacis Augustae senatus pro reditu meo consecrari 
censuit ad campum Martium, in qua magistratus et sacerdotes et virgines Vestales 
anniversarium sacrificium facere iussit. 
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the consequent divorce (de convenance) of Tiberius and Vipsania, 
and the ensuing marriage of the widowed Julia with the unwilling 
Tiberius. How did the designers, acting doubtless under official 
guidance, solve the problem thus presented? 

Domazewski, defending the thesis that the relief represents 
those present at the ceremonial of 13,’ without change, recog- 
nizes the family group of Tiberius at that time,? without raising 
the point of its somewhat shocking inappropriateness at the time 
of the dedication four years later. The fair lady at Tiberius’ 
side, according to this scholar, is his first wife, Vipsania; the tall 
priestly figure is her father Agrippa; and the woman in the back- 
ground, whose hand rests on the boy’s head, is her aunt, Agrippa’s 
sister, Vipsania Polla. The boy, our tunicatus, he identifies as 
Agrippa’s own son, and to be sure the younger one Lucius,’ 
though as a matter of fact both he and his brother Gaius had 
actually been adopted by Augustus in 17 B.c. Gaius, because of 
his seniority, he thinks of as accompanying Augustus and Livia 
on a missing portion of the relief.‘ Drusus Junior, Tiberius’ 
only son, is not mentioned. 

Studniczka, on the other hand, supposes the designer to be 
looking forward to the final ceremony of the dedication as the 
setting of the relief,’ and to be making necessary adaptations 
as occasion demanded. He, therefore, recognizes in the fair 
lady Julia, Augustus’ daughter and second wife of Tiberius. 
The priest, whose identification as Agrippa he follows Sieveking 
in rejecting,’ after a careful comparison with the accepted 
Agrippa portraits, he is content to think of as a promagister rep- 
resenting Augustus, pontifex maximus since 12 B.c., at this point 
in the procession. The feminine figure in the background be- 
comes for him a nurse to the tunicatus, who remains Lucius Cae- 
sar,’ in attendance on his adoptive father’s priestly representa- 
tive. Gaius, as the older brother, is near Augustus himself, on 


1 Domazewski, op. cit. p. 57. 

* Domazewski, op. cit. pp. 60, 62. 

3 Domazewski, op. cit. pp. 62, and 66 n. 51: ‘Caius besass den. . . . Vor- 
rang des Alters. Deshalb ist der Knabe, der Agrippa begleitet, sicher Lucius 
Caesar.” Gaius was born B.c. 20, Lucius B.c. 17. 

* Domazewski, op. cit. p. 66 with n. 51. 

5 Studniczka, op. cit. pp. 909-910. 

* Cf. Sieveking, op. cit. p. 184. This rejection seems to me inevitable. It 
must be noted that Agrippa was never pontifex maximus. 

7 Studniczka, op. cit. pp. 913, 915. 
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a missing part of the fragmentary section.’ The question of the 
presence or absence of the younger Drusus is again not raised. 

Of these two theories, that of Studniczka seems a priori the 
more probable, in view of the circumstances above outlined, and 
it unquestionably leads to the less embarrassing identifications. 
It cannot be doubted that the presence of Vipsania as the wife of 
Tiberius on a monument erected in the emperor’s honor would 
have been an offense to the latter after Tiberius’ marriage with 
his daughter Julia. Due regard may not improbably have been 
had for the peace of the immediate family, as a modest part of 
the greater pax Augusta, with the result that the figure originally 
designed as Vipsania was remodelled as Julia.2 Also the case 
against the Agrippa identification may be regarded as decided, 
though Studniczka’s recognition of the priest as an anonymous 
promagister is, perhaps, not final. To be sure, Studniczka’s con- 
ception of the designer with eye steadily fixed on a future cere- 
monial of uncertain date seems somewhat forced. One may 
prefer to think of him as having been compelled to alter certain 
details in his representation of the processional of 13 B.c., by 
reason of the rearrangements in the imperial house, with the prob- 
able result that the idea of definitely dating the event depicted 
was simply lost sight of. This is especially possible in view of the 
annual recurrence of the ceremony. However, Studniczka’s 
main point, that changes took place in the design of the relief, 
seems almost inevitable. 

It is my contention, nevertheless, that in the case of the little 
tunicatus Studniczka has failed to carry his theory to its logical 
conclusion. If we reject Agrippa, there is no pressing reason for 
continuing to regard the boy as his son, especially if there is a 
genuine claimant for the place. I see such a claimant in Drusus 
Junior, the son of Tiberius and Vipsania. It is true that we do 
not know the exact year of his birth. Gardthausen® gives it as 
about 16 B.c., Bernoulli* as 15, another scholar ® as still later. 


1 Studniczka, op. cit. p. 918. 

21 have disregarded Mrs. Strong’s identification, Roman Sculpture, p. 48, 
following Petersen’s optional view, Ara Pacis, p. 107, of this figure as Livia, 
to balance the supposed figure of Augustus on a slab since proved by Sieveking, 
p. 175, to have belonged to another monument than the Ara Pacis. 

5 Augustus und seine Zeit, 1, 3 (1904) p. 1116 with notes 34-35. 

* Rémische Ikonographie 2, 1 (1886) p. 198 with references. 

5 Stuart Jones, Roman Empire (1908) p. 33. 
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There is little to help us except the statement of Suetonius’ 
that Drusus’ deductio ad forum was postponed until his father’s 
return from the East, which was in the year 2 a.p., and our knowl- 
edge that this ceremonial ordinarily took place at the age of seven- 
teen. Now we know that Germanicus was born in 15, and it is © 
obvious that on the relief the figure of the tunicatus is the senior 
of that of. the toddler, Germanicus, by two or three years. Are 
we to account for this by positing a somewhat earlier date for the 
birth of Drusus than any of those suggested? This is, perhaps, 
possible. But I find it easier to explain the apparent discrepancy 
by the theory, just reviewed, of the redesigning of the relief in 
12-11 s.c. For it is precisely the slab on which the supposed 
family of Tiberius is represented (15 Petersen) that would neces- 
sarily have been redesigned, while that upon which the toddler 
Germanicus appears would have required no change.2 Accept- 
ing this explanation, we find it altogether conceivable that Dru- 
sus, a two- or three-year-old in 13, should have been reportrayed 
as a four- or five-year-old in 11, suiting precisely the figure of the 
tunicatus. 

Applying the Drusus identification, now proved possible, we 
immediately recognize an unquestionably skilful treatment of a 
difficult problem—that of representing Drusus with Tiberius and 
Julia in such a manner as to suggest that Julia is not his mother. 
He is the focal point in the group, his pose indicating at once his 
service to the priest and his connection with his father and step- 
mother. But the maternity of Julia is subtly discounted by the 
clever device of permitting the nurse in the background to lay 
her hand on his head, while Julia maintains a restrained, if kindly, 
attitude toward him. This is in striking contrast to the maternal 
gestures of the two Antonias toward their children, and was no- 
ticed by Domazewski, who used it as an argument to prove that 
there was no relationship between the boy and the woman,’ 
though he was thinking of Vipsania and Lucius Caesar. His 
acknowledgment of such a relationship would have forced him to 
recognize the boy as Drusus; his denial of it inevitably suggests 


1 Suetonius, Tib. 15: Romam reversus deducto in forum filio Druso. . . 

? Studniczka, p. 911, recognizes the difficulty here raised by the baby in ap- 
pearance of the Germanicus figure, but notes merely: “Hier macht sich eben 
ein etwas friiherer Zeitpunkt der Ausfithrung bemerkbar, nichts sonst.” 

* Domazewski, op. cit. p. 62. 
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that recognition to one who admits the more reasonable premises 
of Studniczka.' 

It will be remembered that Drusus married the toddler’s 
younger sister Livilla, and grew up as a possible heir to the prin- 
cipate, only to be poisoned by Sejanus in 23 a.p. As for the place 
of Lucius Caesar in the relief, I hazard the suggestion that his 
figure may some day be found, with that of his brother Gaius, 
near Augustus and Livia, at the head of the procession. Stud- 
niczka conceives of the older son as ministering to his illustrious 
adoptive father, emperor and pontifex maximus in the garb of 
camillus? If Gaius holds the urceus, I am tempted to think of 
Lucius as carrying the acerra. 

JoHn R. CRAWFORD. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
EASTON, Pa. 


1It is unnecessary to discuss the optional suggestion of Sieveking, op. cit. 
p. 184 that the boy is the grandson of Lepidus. His theory of the identification 
of the priest as the one time triumvir, who was pontifex maximus till his death 
in 12 B.c., has been discredited by Studniczka on political grounds. Moreover 
Sieveking himself prefers to recognize the boy as one of the imperial princes, 
and in either case the absence of the younger Drusus from the group remains 
unaccounted for. 

2 Studniczka, op. cit. p. 918. He calls attention to a then recently dis- 
covered fragment of a camillus, which may deserve consideration in this con- 
nection. So far as I know it is still unpublished. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF THE HORSESHOE ARCH IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Tue question of the horseshoe arch, and especially of the horse- 
shoe arch in Spain, has been discussed time and again by archaeol- 
ogists in histories on architectural development as well as in 
separate articles. But as the results obtained so far are uncon- 
vincing and often obscure, the present paper has as one of its 
objects the intention to clear the air as much as possible, aided by 
a study of the monuments bearing directly on the subject. 

The contention concerning the appearance of the horseshoe 
arch in Spain has generally centred about two assertions: 1, that 
the horseshoe arch was a heritage from the Visigoths which was 
taken over by the Moors on their arrival in Spain; and 2, that 
the horseshoe arch was introduced into Spain by the Moors. 
The first hypothesis has been championed by most Spanish 
scholars, more especially by Sr. Lamperez y Romea,! and in 
many cases has become a matter of patriotism -rather than of 
archaeology. The second has been upheld chiefly by Le Clercgq, 
Rivoira, and Dieulafoy. 

The first group usually cite the churches which were built 
during the Visigothic period, and emphasize the fact that the 
Visigothic arch differs from the Moorish in that it is constructed 
on twocurves as against the single curve of the Moorish arch. The 
second group combat these arguments by stating that no monu- 
ment in Spain displays the horseshoe arch before the coming of 
the Moors, and that the horseshoe arches found in Visigothic 
churches are works of repair and later construction. They con- 
sider the horseshoe arches on the Leon stelae of the second cen- 
tury A.D. to be sporadic examples, and in the absence of interven- 
ing examples refuse to recognize a connection between such early 
examples and the horseshoe arches of the eighth century. 

Leicester B. Holland, in a recent issue of the AMERICAN JoUR- 
NAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY ? fairly represents the two points of view 

1 Historia de la Arquitectura Cristiana en la Edad Media. 

2? XXII, 1918, pp. 378 ff. 
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when he says: “It is a matter of considerable debate whether the 
horseshoe arch as found in the north (of Spain) is a derivative of 
the oriental form brought by the Moors from Africa and ulti- 
mately from Arabia and Mesopotamia, or whether it has a proper 
autochthonous existence free from oriental influence, and only 
resembles by chance the similar form in the south.” The prob- 
lem is thus restricted to two possibilities. Either the Moors are 
responsible for the horseshoe arch in northern Spain, or else it 
existed there free from oriental influence. A third possibility, 
which emerges from a more extended study of history and monu- 
ments, has hitherto escaped the notice of both parties. 

The third hypothesis which results from such a study is the 
following: 

I. That the horseshoe arch, originally oriental, was known 
throughout Europe wherever Europe felt the influence of 
the East (especially of Asia Minor and Syria). 

II. That, in Europe, it was first known in Italy, southern France 
and Spain, 7.e. within the bounds of the old Roman Empire, 
and later during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, in 
the Danube and Rhine countries, in western France and 
Belgium, as the result of the Renaissance at the time of 
Charlemagne. 

III. That the Moslem, learning his first lessons in architecture in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, brought the horseshoe arch, 
for which he seems to have had a special predilection, to 
the west where it was already known. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the origin of the 
horseshoe arch. We are merely concerned with its appearance 
in Europe after it had become a well-known feature in Syria and 
Asia Minor. The earliest known example of the horseshoe 
arch in Syria is in a tomb at Brad (Fig. 1) and dates from the 
middle of the second century A.p., or early in the third century. 
The latest example dates 606 A.p., and is in the west church at 
Mu‘allaka. Between these two dates the arch occurs in at least 
twenty other monuments in the northern parts of Syria so far 
explored. Besides these, there are many impost blocks of col- 
lapsed nave arcades and apse arches which, as I am told by How- 
ard Crosby Butler,! indicate by their mouldings that the collapsed 


1I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor H. C. Butler, to 
Professor C. R. Morey and to Mr. A. M. Friend of Princeton University 
for valuable information and suggestions in the preparation of this study. 
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arches were originally horseshoe in form. Rivoira is, therefore, 
in error when he says that Syrian examples of the horseshoe arch 
do not exist prior to 540 a.p.! Holland is under a similar mis- 
apprehension when, in minimizing a possible Syrian influence on 
Visigothic style, he states that ‘‘in Syria at this time the horse- 
shoe arch was rare,”’ and after mentioning Serdjilla, Dana, and 
Ruwéha, continues, ‘‘These are the only instances of this form 
which I have been able to find in Syria at this period.”’ 

In these Syrian monuments, the horseshoe arch is employed 
both in plan and ele- 
vation. In some cases 
it is only used in the 
plan of the apse, e.g. 
east church of Zebed; 
in others, only in ele- 
vation, e.g. church at 
Batata; and in others 
still, both in plan and 
elevation, eg. east 
church at Bourdj 
Hédar. Holland, 
troubled by finding 
: apses of horseshoe 

Figure 1.—Tomp at BrAp. plan in Spain and 
southern France prior 
to the Moorish invasion insists that “‘the horseshoe apse in plan 
bears no relation to the horseshoe arch in elevation,” and “that 
the argument from the horseshoe in plan to the horseshoe in 
elevation must be barred out as architecturally unsound.” It is 
true that the horseshoe in plan does not necessarily imply its use 
in elevation, but it certainly indicates knowledge of the form, and 
in Syria at least the two were used together. 

It is also important to note, not only in this connection but for 
comparison with a Spanish apse? to be cited later on, that in 
some of the Syrian examples the entire structure of the apse takes 
the horseshoe form. In other words, the first few courses of stone 
in the half dome take an outward curve before turning in toward 
the top of the apse. This feature is found in the churehes of 


1 Moslem Architecture (Rushforth translation), p. 133. 
2S. Juan de Bajios. The eastern end is not really an apse but a tunnel vault 
with a flat end. 
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Bourdj Hédar and Batdta in Syria, and in the bishop’s residence 
at Resapha-Sergiopolis in Asia Minor, and is considered by H. C. 
Butler to be the first step in the development of the bulbous dome. 

In Syrian manuscripts of the same period as the architectural 
monuments cited, the horseshoe arch is profusely used, e.g. in 
the illuminated pages of the Syrian gospels at Florence, and of 
Syrian manuscripts in the British Museum and in the Biblio- 
théque National at Paris 
(Fig. 2).!. The Florentine 
manuscript was written by 
Rabula in 586 a.p.? 

Other eastern, examples? of 
the early Christian period 
may be found 1, on a Sida- 
mara sarcophagus (of a class 
of monuments important in 
their relation to later sculp- 
ture in the West); 2, in the 
apse plan of the early Chris- 
tian church uncovered at 
Thabaraca in Northern 
Africa; 3, in the architectural 
background of aseries of silver 
plates found at Cyprus and 
in Spain; 4, on an Eastern figure 2.—HorsesHor ARCH IN 
consular diptych of the sixth Syriac Manuscript: Paris. 
century, now in the British 
Museum which found its way to the northwest and was sculp- 
tured on the reverse with a religious theme in the ninth century; 
5, on a lead sarcophagus from Syria in the museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia; 6, in some of the arches of 
Sta. Sophia * at Constantinople. 

The horseshoe arch was carried west in the wake of that remark- 
able inundation of Italy, Gaul, and Spain by eastern immigrants, 
traders, and ecclesiastics which has been described and demon- 


bp 


1 See Appendix IT. 

2 Rivoira, op. cit. p. 136 claims that the horseshoe arches in the Rabula 
Canon Tables were “later insertions”’! 

3 See Appendix II. 

4 Antoniades: “Exdpacts ris ‘Avyias Lodias I, pp. 81, 89; II, p. 24. I am 
indebted to E. H. Swift for my knowledge of this work. 
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strated, especially for Italy and Gaul, by Brehier' and Scheffer- 
Boichorst.? 

The presence of eastern colonists is no less certain in Spain than 
in Italy and France. I have been able to gather almost forty 
Latin inscriptions * from-Spain wherein names of Syrian origin 
occur. These inscriptions fall into four categories. First, in- 
scriptions of colonial officials living in Spain, who had seen serv- 
ice in Syria. Second, cognomina indicating general origin 
in Syria, such as, Syrus or Surus, Syra or Sura, Syriacus or 
Suriacus. Third, cognomina indicating direct origin from 
Antioch, e.g. Antiocus or Antiocis. And fourth, miscellaneous 
names common in Syria or Asia Minor, or indicating origin else- 
where than Antioch, such as the inscriptions of a family from 
Serdjillé, or Ter. Flavius Neapolitanus,‘ or of such names as 
Sosius, Epiphania,’ and Eucharistos. The most famous Greek 
inscription in this connection is the one referring to Claudius, 
the prostates of the Syrians at Malaga.*® 

Nor are the evidences of a continued connection between Syria 
and Spain lacking during the early Christian centuries. The 
founding of the Christian church is attributed directly to St. Paul 
(I Romans, XV, 24). And legend tells of the coming of St. James 
and his nine apostles. Two of these apostles remained in Spain 
while the other seven returned to Palestine, and later brought 
back the body of St. James. On their way back, the legend states, 
they were ordained in St. Peter’s at Rome as bishops of seven 
cities in Spain. 

But we do not have to rely on legend to establish the connec- 
tion. The.old Spanish liturgy is a strong witness to the fact. 
The Mozarab liturgy for Ascension Day corresponds exactly to 
the Syrian iconography of the ascension.’ Isicius, ‘“ monachus 


1 Byz Z. 1903, pp. 1 ff. 

2 Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, IV, 1885, 
pp. 521 ff. 

3 See Appendix I. 

‘ Flavia Neapolis was a city in Palestine. 

5 Epiphanes was the surname of Antiochus IV, king of Syria, and Epiphania 
was the name of the modern Hama. 

6 The Council of Narbonne, held in 589 a.p. under Recarred the first orthodox 
Visigothic king of Spain, decreed that Goths, Romans, Syrians, Greeks, and 
Jews should do no work on Sundays. (Mansi, Concilia, IX, pp. 115, 117. 
Canons IV. and XIV.). 2 

7 P. L. (Patrologia Patrum Latinorum) 86, cols. 652, 655; P. L. 85, cols. 398 ff. 
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palestinus,’’ a man especially renowned in poetry, prose, and ora- 
tory, became bishop of Toledo.' Spanish pilgrims, in turn, vis- 
ited holy places in Syria. Theodoret mentions the Spaniards as 
among the most fervent pilgrims who gathered about the column 
of St. Simeon Stylites, at Kal‘at Sim‘4n.? 

The presence as well as the importance of Syrians in the West- 
ern Empire is, there- 
fore, hardly to be 
called into question, 
and their influence on 
art still less. For 
much of what was 
originally from Syria 
and Asia Minor in 
decorative motifs and 
plans of buildings 
passed over into what 
became known as 
Byzantine art, and has 
been attributed to 
or associated with 
Byzantine influence 
whenever found in 
the West, the term 
“Byzantine” having 
become a very con- Figure 3.—SarcopHacus in Marret: 
venient one for any 
non-Roman influence appearing in Italy and in northern French 
and Germanic centres, just as the term ‘“ Visigothic”’ serves the 
same purpose in southwestern France and northern Spain. 

We have seen that the use of the horseshoe arch in plan, ele- 
vation, and decoration was well established and familiar in 
Syria. It also occurs frequently in the oldest churches found in 
Asia Minor.’ Thence it must have passed into the West. In 
Italy, the earliest example known to me is to be found in the apse 
arch of one of the municipal buildings at the lower end of the 


1P, L. 19, col. 439. 

2 P. G. (Patrolgia Patrum Graecorum) 82, col. 1472. 

3 See Appendix IT. Antoniades, op. cit. II, 24, No. 56 says “The architects of 
Asia Minor made use of the horseshoe arch from the fourth century A.D. 
onwards,” 
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Forum at Pompeii. Another is found over the main entrance 
inside the Pantheon at Rome. As later examples,' and in closer 
relation to the movement of eastern colonists to the West, it is to 
be found (1) on a sarcophagus of the Sidamara type (Fig. 3) in 
the Villa Mattei at Rome;? (2) on two sarcophagi in San Apoll- 
inare in Classe at Ravenna; (3) on a relief in the Lateran Museum 
at Rome; (4) in the apse arch 
itself of San Apollinare in 
Classe at Ravenna; (5) in the 
exedrae arcades of 8. Vitole 
at Ravenna; (6) in the bap- 
tistry at Albenga, where the 
relieving arch over the door- 
way is filled with a pierced 
slab of horseshoe form, similar 
to examples at It Tuba and 
Sheik Ali Kasoun in Syria; 
(7) in the apse plan of the 
cathedral at Parenzo; and (8) 
in the apse plan of Sta. Maria 

at Grado. 
Figure 4.—PaGan STELAE: MusEUM The earliest known ex- 
or LEON. amples of the horseshoe arch 
: in Spain appear on the fa- 
mous, much-discussed Leon stelae (Fig. 4) which are undoubtedly 
memorials of some devotee of an Eastern cult. Yet they are not 
the only ones to be found prior to the coming of the Moors as one 
is led to believe. It can be found on other stele in the museums 
of Madrid (Fig. 5) and Mertola. The best preserved of these 
at Mertola* concerns one “‘ Andreas famulus dei princeps can- 
torum sacrosancte aeclisiae Mertilliane—.” This epitaph is dated 
525 a.p. and is under a perfect horseshoe arch, on which and 
on the columns supporting it appears the twisted cord motif. 
The horseshoe arch also appears on funeral urns at Aventina la 
Vall de l’ Arbust and at Bausen in Catalonia. On the former 


1 See Appendix II. 

2 The arches on the Mattei sarcophagus are too intimately connected with 
prototypes like those of the Sidamara sarcophagus to be dismissed by Mr. 
Holland as due to the “‘whim of the carver.” 

3 See Appendix II. 

4 Ibid. 
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the horseshoe and semicircular arches are found side by side 
enclosing bust portraits of the deceased. 

The horseshoe arch also occurs on (1) a stele in the museum at 
Frejus; (2) and (3) reliefs at Vaison; (4) gateway at Die; (5) 
relief at Narbonne; (6) stele at St. Cassien; (7) reliefs on an altar 
at Bordeaux (Fig. 6). These monuments! although in southern 
and southwestern France bear di- 
rectly on the question of the horse- 
shoe arch in northern Spain. For 
northern Spain and south-western 
France had the same traditions under 
the Roman Empire and under the 
Visigothic kings. In fact Bordeaux 
and Narbonne were important cities 
of the Visigothic kingdom. 

The foregoing examples make it 
quite clear that Mr. Holland? was 
mistaken in his statements that 
“there is no evidence of the horse- 
shoe arch used as a decorative motif 
in northern Spain before the middle 
of the ninth century with the excep- 
tion of the stelae at Leon;” and 
again *® “there is no certain evidence 
of the existence of the horseshoe arch 
in Spain in any form before its intro- 
duction by the Moors in the South.” Ficurs 5.—STELE IN 

We have seen how the horseshoe ARCHAEOLOGICAL Mvu- 
arch was not merely restricted to SEUM: Maprip. 

Spain, but was known contempo- 

raneously all over the Western Empire as the result of the infil- 
trations from the East. But we must at this point give our 
special attention to its continued use in Spain, since the examples 
found during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries in the Visi- 
gothic churches of Asturias and in the manuscripts of Beatus 
have been the great bone of contention among those who claim 
the existence of the horseshoe arch in Spain either for the Visi- 
goths or for the Moors. In order to show that these so-called 


1 See Appendix II. 
2A.J.A. XXII, 1918, p. 398. 
3 Ibid. p. 396. 
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Visigothic horseshoe arches are merely the continuation of an 
earlier use in Spain, and, at the same time to obviate a certain 
confusion in Spanish art history whereby everything from the 
fifth to the ninth century is classified as “‘ Visigothic,” and from 
the ninth century to the Romanesque period as ‘‘under Moorish 
influence,” let us give a brief review of certain important facts 
concerning the history of the prov- 
ince, of its church and of its art, dur- 

ing these early Christian centuries. 
The western provinces of Rome 
were all culturally on the same basis, 
and kept the greatness of the Empire 
alive long after Rome itself had be- 
gun to disintegrate. With the dis- 
integration of the Empire, however, 
a difference was bound to emerge be- 
tween the various provinces accord- 
ing to the relative strength of this or 
that factor in the mixture of Eastern, 
Latin, or barbarian elements which 
made up the civilization of the dying 
Empire. In Gaul and Spain eastern 
_ connections are traceable from the 
Figure 6.—PortTIon oF earliest days of the Empire to the 
GatLo-Roman Attar: . sixth century. During the fifth cen- 
BorDEAUx. tury, the Vandals, Suevi, and Goths 
overran Spain, and the Visigoths 
established their Empire which lasted until the Moorish inva- 
sion. Byzantine colonies, however, still clung to the coast of 
Spain during the Visigothic period. With the advent of the 
Moor, the remnants of the Visigoths fled to the provinces of 
Leon and Asturias where they perpetuated their civilization 
throughout the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. Many of the 
persecuted Goths are recorded as having fled to ‘‘ Asturias and 
Gaul.’! It was during this period, too, that northern Spain 
came into closer contact with the Carolingian Empire. During 
the eleventh century Moorish unity broke down, and the period 
of the reconquest began which finally reclaimed Spain from the 

Moslem. 

In the matter of ecclesiastical history, we have already noted 


1P.L. 91, col. 855. 
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the early connection of the Spanish church with the East. In 
fact, the church in Spain grew to be one of the most important 
branches of the Catholic faith, and for a long time maintained a 
ritual independent from Rome drawing its inspirations rather 
from Syria and Africa. Spanish churchmen were at the great 
church councils beginning with Nicea! in 325 a.p. They travelled 
to Constantinople? and the East, and were ever in touch with 
the churches of Rome * and of the East. After the establishment 
of the Visigothic kingdom, the church was sufficiently powerful 
not only to maintain itself against the efforts of the new rulers to 
convert it to their Arian heresy, but also actually to convert the 
Visigoths to the orthodox Spanish faith. The so-called Visi- 
gothic church dates, then, from the baptism of Reccared, the 
first of the orthodox kings, but as a matter of fact it is merely the 
continuation of the old Spanish church which had maintained 
itself in spite of two centuries of Visigothic hostility. After the 
Moorish invasion, the traditions of the old church were kept 
alive in the kingdoms of the north, as well as in the cities of 
Seville, Cordova, and Toledo which had fallen under Moorish 
domination. And the old ritual continued in use until the last 
quarter of the eleventh century when the Roman rite was intro- 
duced, a change largely due to the influence imported into Spain 
by its connections with France dating from the Carolingian period. 

The course of art history parallels that of the political and 
ecclesiastical history. During the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, when Spain was still a Roman province, we find the cus- 
tomary traces of decadent Roman art in the sarcophagi, stelae, 
and other funerary monuments, some bearing closer resemblance 
to the West, e.g. in the figure style of the sarcophagi, others to 
the traditions of the East, e.g. especially in decorative motives 
and in the technique as found on stelae. By the fourth century, 
the collapse of the figure style reduced sculpture to a linear and 
incised technique which suggested the East more and more. 
What is true of Spain is equally true of southern France and 
northern Italy at this time. The funerary reliefs of Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy, showing busts of the deceased under both horseshoe 
and semi-circular arches supported by twisted cord columns, are 


1 P.L. 16, col. 862. 

2 P.L. 80, col. 626. 

3 P.L. 13, col. 195; ibid. 80, col. 622. 
4 P.L. 22, Epistle LXITX. 
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only one“instance of this similarity. With the final disintegra- 
tion’of the Empire, came waves of proto-Byzantine and barbaric 
influences. Of these the proto-Byzantine is far the more definite 
as in it we can recognize the crystallizing style of the East. Italy 
was most influenced by this proto-Byzantine style, but western 
Europe and Spain much less. As for the barbaric influences, it is 


Figure 7.—INTERIOR oF SAN JUAN DE BANos. 


a question whether one can speak of such in Gaul and Spain prior 
to the eighth century. For what is generally referred to as “ bar- 
baric”’ is much more likely to be the reduction of eastern and 
western Roman art to its lowest terms. Certainly in Spain the 
old traditions of the late Empire existed even after a century or 
more of Visigothic rule, as the sixth and seventh century stelae 
already cited show. It is to be noted that these stelae bear the 
twisted cord motive which was widespread in its use throughout 
the old Empire and on Byzantine monuments as well.! This 
twisted cord, or column, though perhaps eastern, was long do- 
mesticated in the West before the Visigoths came to Spain, and 
was adopted by them in the goldwork of their crowns and in the 
decoration of their eighth, ninth and tenth century churches. 
It is questionable whether the Visigoths imported many Eastern 


1 Victor Chapot, La colonne torse et le décor en hélice dans l'art antique, 1907. 
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and Syrian motives into Spain. Probability as well as evidence 
indicate that many of these elements which appear in Visigothic 
ornament were adopted from what already existed in Spain at the 
time of their arrival. The same is certainly true to a great ex- 
tent of the relation between proto-Byzantine art and the Ostro- 
goths at Ravenna. 

When, then, with these things in mind, we turn to the architec- 
ture of the Visigothic churches of the eighth, ninth, and tenth, 
centuries in northern Spain, it is not 
surprising to find late Roman ‘and 
Eastern motives such as the star, the 
helix, the grape vine, and the twisted 
cord perpetuated. The reliefs on the 
walls and at the bases of columns 
with figures and busts under arches 
borne on twisted cord columns (Sta. 

Maria de Naranco and 8. Miguel de 
Lino) are the direct descendants of ‘ 

Figure 8.—PorcH oF 
the funerary reliefs of the fourth and Gesame: Me, 18. Gh 
fifth centuries. And when, as at San SAY AND BELt). 
Salvador de Val de Dios, the horse- 
shoe arch is used in combination with the cord column and side 
by side with the semicircular arch it is not necessary to invent 
any Moorish influence.! As for the churches of the earlier period, 
e.g. the crypt of Palencia cathedral, San Juan de Bajios, and San 
Pedro de Nave, even granted that the arches and vaults were 
restored in the ninth century, it is more probable to suppose 
that the repairs were carried out according to the original ap- 
pearance of these arches and vaults. Note here especially the 
similarity of the apse vault of San Juan de Bajios to the -horse- 
shoe vault in one of the Asia Minor churches (Figs. 7 and 8).2_ It 
is no longer necessary to suppose that the Spanish Christians 
restored their churches by substituting a new architectural fea- 
ture of the enemy who had destroyed them, nor that fleeing, per- 
secuted monks were at this time propagandists for the style of 
their persecutors, knowing as we do that the horseshoe arch was a 
familiar feature before the arrival of the Moor. For if the horse- 
shoe were a purely Saracenic motive, why are no other Saracenic 


1The Syrian and Asia Minor churches and Sta. Sophia offer sufficient 
authority for such use, even in the same building. 
2 Ramsay and Bell, Thousand and One Churches, Church No. 12, fig. 88. 
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decorations found on the same churches and in the same manu- 

scripts in which the horseshoe arch occurs? It is only later, at 

the end of the eleventh century that a composite style known as 

the ‘‘mudejar”’ is evolved which contains many elements of both 
Christian and Moor- 
ish art. 

After the conver- 
sion of the Frankish 
and Germanic tribes 
to Christianity which 
brought to the north- 
west the culture of 
the South, the first 
great Renaissance. 
was initiated by 
Charlemagne. And 
the art which resulted 
during the Caroling- 
ian and Ottonian 
periods was a com- 
bination of Eastern, 
Western, and native 
or Merovingian el- 
ements. The East- 
ern elements were 

| largely transmitted 

via the Danube and 
Ravenna through 
court and church 
connections. Syrians 
who had been driven 
from their country 
by the invasions of the Persians and Arabs had scattered to 
Byzantium and to the West. The Western elements came up 
through Italy and Gaul. 

The most important monuments of art in the Carolingian and 
Ottonian periods, exclusive of architecture are manuscripts, 
ivories, and goldwork, the products of the great monastic centres. 
And from the study of these we acquire a great deal of information 
concerning the architectural forms of these periods, just as relief 


Figure 9.—HorsEsHOE ARCH IN MEROVINGIAN 
Manuscript, No. Lar. 11627: Paris. 
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and wall paintings are often the only source for architectural in- 
formation in ancient Egypt and Persia. 

It is interesting to note that the horseshoe arch is used even in 
manuscripts ' of the Merovingian period (Fig. 9) together with 
other Eastern motives. It is commonly used throughout the 
Carolingian schools ? even in 
the earliest groups, e.g. the 
Franco-Saxon (Fig. 10) and 
Ada groups. It is most fre- 
quently found in the canon 
tables side by side with semi- 
circular arches, and its form 
is certainly architectural. 

There is every reason to sup- 
pose that the canon tables 
represent nave arcades or wall 
arcades running about the 
apse (a specific Carolingian 
feature), just as the semi- 
circular fields above the 
canon tables of the Ada group, 
with representations of Christ 


in Glory or with the symbols fFicure 10.—HorsesHor ArcH IN 
of the Evangelists, represent Manuscript, 


OTHEQUE NATIONAL, No. 257: 


apse mosaics or mosaics in 
Paris. 


the half domes of a central 
planned church, such as San Vitale at Ravenna or Aix-la- 
Chapelle.’ 

Examples of the horseshoe arch among Carolingian‘ ivories are 
similarly interesting as reflecting an architectural tradition. Even 
in the field of architecture itself,> although monuments of this 
period are rare, the horseshoe arch is to be found in the apse plans 
of the Vaison baptistry and of the church at Miinster in Switzer- 
land, and both in plan and elevation in Theodulf’s church at 
Germigny les Prés. 

The appearance of the horseshoe arch in Merovingian and 


1 Appendix IT. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cf. apse construction of Venasque baptistry. Lasteyrie, op. cit. fig. 111. 
4 Ibid. 

5 Thid. 
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Carolingian art cannot be attributed to any Moorish influences. 
Moorish details do not occur in northern art before the appear- 
ance of ‘‘mudejar”’ architecture in Spain. Its appearance is due 
solely to influences from the east transmitted primarily by eastern 
churchmen and manuscripts as well as through Ravenna. The 
very presence of Syrians in the court of Charlemagne is attested 
by Thegan who writes that the emperor corrected the Gospels 
shortly before this death ‘‘ cum Graecis et Syris.’’* 

It is also conceivable that the horseshoe arch was transmitted 
in part into Carolingian art through Spain, as the connection be- 
tween Spain and the Northeast was quite close at this time. 
Charlemagne himself made an expedition into Spain. Theodul- 
fus, the Visigoth, fled from the Moorish invasion of Septimania 
and was received at the court of Charlemagne. Spanish heretics 
were called to the Council of Frankfort ? by Charlemagne. The 
Council of Aix-la-Chapelle in 817 decreed St. Iago di Campostela 
and other Spanish shrines as places of pilgrimage, and Louis the 
Pius made these pilgrimages obligatory to the French. The same 
monarch brought the relics of St. Cucufat, the martyr saint of 
Barcelona, to St. Denis. Charlemagne had previously taken 
them from Barcelona and placed them in an Alsatian abbey. In 
870, Charles the Bald imported a priest from Toledo to celebrate 
the old Mozarab or Visigothic ritual at the French court. 

Our conclusions, therefore, which we have already stated at the 
beginning of this paper, might be restated as follows. That the 
appearance of the horseshoe arch in western Europe is due di- 
rectly to influences from Syria and Asia Minor, carried by Eastern 
colonists to the West. That in Spain, it survived into the Visi- 
gothic period along with other Eastern motives of late Roman art, 
and became a well-known feature in the art of that country at 
that time, existing side by side with the semicircular arch as it 
had in Syria. That it developed in the north of Europe from the 
seventh and eighth centuries on, under the influence of Eastern 
scholars and Eastern manuscripts, as well as under the influence 
of Spain which stood in close connection with the countries of the 
North at this time.’ 


1 Monumenta Germanorum Scriptorum, II, 592. 

2 Beatus at the Council of Frankfurt, P.L. 96, 894. Elipandus of Toledo 
writes to Charlemagne, P.L. 96, 867. 

3 The use of the horseshoe arch in Armenia should also be noted (Strzy- 
gowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa, Vienna, Scroll, 1918, I, figs. 
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It is easy to see in the light of this evidence how neither of the 
two former hypotheses regarding the horseshoe arch in Spain can 
stand. They are both right and they are both wrong. Knowl- 
edge of the horseshoe arch did exist before the coming of the 
Moor, and at the same time the Moor brought it with him to 
Spain. For we must not ignore the fact that the horseshoe arch 
was a favorite motif with the Moor, that he used it almost to the 
exclusion of the semicircular arch, and that his use of it in South- 
ern Spain undoubtedly affected and stimulated its use elsewhere 
in Spain, especially after the two civilizations had merged during 
the eleventh century. Yet the very existence of the horseshoe 
arch prior to the Moorish conquest accounts for its ready use in 
Mozarab churches and manuscripts during the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries where no other Moorish decoration is found. For 
had the form been a purely Saracenic one, and not traditional to 
their own art, the fleeing monks would never have built them in 
their churches, nor would their Asturian brothers have used them 
in the decoration of manuscripts where they so often inscribed 
everlasting curses against the invader and arch heretic. ; 

Ernest T. DEWALD. 


RutcGers COLLEGE, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


37, 127, 130, 159, 171, 181, 492, et alia). But as the architecture of Armenia 
is in part an outgrowth from Syria and Asia Minor, and probably indicates 
what would have developed in those regions had it not been for the Persian 
and Arab invasions, the possible Armenian influence on western architectural 
forms seems negligible. Apparent similarities are more apt to be due to the 
common source from which each developed. 
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APPENDIX I 
INSCRIPTIONS: 


First Group: 
(1) L. Valerius—Malaga. C.J.L. II, 1970. 
(2) Sex. Julio—Seville. C.J.L. II, 1180. 
(3) M. Accenna—Alcala de Guadaira. C.J.L. II, 1262. 
(4) Ael. Januario—Tarragona. C.J.L. II, 4135. 
(5) Q. Atrio Clonio—Tarragona. C.J.L. II, 4111. 
(6) M. Cornelio—Benagnazil. C.J.L. Il, 3783 and 6013. 


Second Group: 
(A) Syrus or Surus: 
(1) C.U.L. II, 146, at Villaviciosa. 
(2) «II, 4542, at Barcelona. 
(B) Syra or Sura: 
(1) CLI.L. Il, 4542, at Barcelona. 
(2) JI, 4031, at Almazora. 
(3) 1788, at Cadiz. 
(4) “ II, 1702, at Checa. 
(C) Syriacus or Suriacus: 
(1) C.I.L. Il, 1702, at Cheea. 
(2) “ II, 5094, at Cartagena. 
(3) “ If, 1093, at Alcala del Rio. 
(4) II, 3371, at Giaena. 
(5) “ II, 724, at Albuquerque. 
(6) * II, 1313, at Medina. 
(7) “ If, 1003, at Salvatierra. 
(8) 1035, at Villagarcia. 
Third Group: 
Antiocus or Antiocis: 
(1) C.I.L. Il, 4970, 33 at Tarragona. 
(2) “ If, 4144, at Tarragona. 
(3) ‘ II, 4970, 541, at Tarragona. 
(4) II, 5515, at Cordova. 
(5) II, 43, at “Troya.”’ 
(6) II, 415, at Tarragona. 
(7) ‘ II, 2223, at Cordova. 
(8) II,-712, at “Norba.”’ 
(9) II, 2292, at Cordova. 
(10) ‘ II, 2334, at Penaflor. 
(11) II, 3434, at Cartagena. 
(12) ‘ II, 5171, at Placencia. 
(13) II, 830, at Placencia. 


Fourth Group: 
(1) Serjilli—Sergia Gemella. C.J.L. II, 1886, 5977. 
(2) Eucharistus. C.J.L. Il, 2991, at Zaragoza. 
(3) Epiphaniae (Christian). C.J.L. Il, 957, at Rio Tinto. 
(4) Flavius Neopolitanus. C.J.L. I, 515. 
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APPENDIX II 


A. Examples of the Horseshoe Arch in Syrian Architecture: 


1. Tomb at Brad, middle of second or early third century. Butler: 
The Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1904- 
5, and 1909. Division II, section B, p. 299, fig. 329, plate XXV. 

2. Southwest church at Brad, portal decoration, 6 century, ibid. p. 311, 
figs. 342-3. 

3. Bakirhaé, church dated 546, portal into prothesis, ibid. p. 199, 
fig. 204. 

. Church at Batita, apse arch and entire dome, 4 or 5 century, ibid. 
p. 330, figs. 374-5. 

5. East church at Burdj Hédar, plan of apse, apse arch, and half dome 
of apse, ibid. p. 290, figs. 313-4. 

}. North church at Dina, dated 483, apse arch. Butler: Part II of the 
Publication of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 
1899-1900, p. 143, fig. 54. 

. Tower at It Taba, relieving arch filled in with a slab. Butler, 
P.A.E.S. p. 21, fig. 18. 

8. West monastery at Dér Sim‘4n, apse arch, ibid. p. 373, figs. 291-2. 

9. Kal‘at Sim‘an, two relieving arches over the two middle portals of 
the narthex of the main church, 5 century, ibid. p. 184, pl. XXIV. 

. Kalb Lauzeh, apse plan, Butler, A.A.E.S. fig. 89. 

. Kasr Ibn Wardan, window arches, Butler, P.A.E.S. p. 29, fig. 26, 
and pl. I. 

2. Church at Khirbit Tézin, dated 585, apse arch, ibid. p. 204, fig. 209. 

3. West church at Mu'‘allak, dated 606, apse plan, Butler, A.A.E.S. 
p. 307, fig. 116. 

4. South church at Mu‘allak, apse plan, ibid. p. 306, fig. 114. 

15. Bizzos church at Ruwéhi, end of 5 century. Two arches of narthex, 
and open relieving arch over west portal, Butler, P.A.Z.S. p. 143, 
pls. XV-XVI. 

3. Church at Serdjillai, 4 century, apse plan, Butler, A.A.E.S. fig. 33; 
apse arch, Butler, P.A.E.S. p. 114, pl. XII. 

. Serdjilli, niche decoration, de Vogué, La Syrie Centrale, pl. 33. 

8. Shéhk ‘Ali Kasfin, church, closed relieving arch, Butler, P.A.E.S. 
p. 8, fig. 2. 

. Church of St. Mary at Shéhk Slém4n, late 5 century, apse plan, ibid. 
p. 340, fig. 389. 

. Church dated 602 at Shéhk Slém4n, apse plan and apse arch, ibid. 
p. 337, fig. 385-6. 

. East church at Zebed, 5 century, apse plan, Butler, A.A.E.S. p. 303, 
fig. 111. 

22. West church at Zebed, apse plan and apse arch (fallen), ibid. p. 305, 
fig. 112. 


Nore.—There are several Syrian churches, for example Kasr Ibn Wardaén 
(P.A.E.S. fig. 25), and Midjleyy& (A.A.E.S. fig. 34), which exhibit an apse plan 
of horseshoe form which is not produced by the continuation of the circle 
beyond the semicircle, but by a line starting off on a parabolic curve on each 
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side after the semicircle has been completed. These are interesting in the 

light of similar horseshoe forms, both in plan and elevation, in the Coptic 

examples cited, as well as in many of the Spanish monuments of the Visigothic 

period and tradition, e.g. San Juan de Bafios. (Note its use also in the Caro- 
lingian ivory at Schloss Hrddek, 
Fig. 11.) 


(b) Examples from Syrian Manu- 
scripts: 

(1) Gospels of Rabula, 6 
century, Bibl. Laurenti- 
ana, Florence. 

(2) Ms. 14528, Brit. Mus., 
London. 

(3) Bib. Nat. 

Paris. 


Other Representative Eastern 
Examples from the Roman 
and Early Christian Pe- 
riods: 
Sidamara sarcophagus, Con- 
stantinople Museum, Mon. 
Piot. IX, pls. XVII-XIX. 
Silver clipei: 
(1) of Theodosius, found 
in Spain, 4 century, 
Dalton, Byzantine 
Art, fig. 356. 
(2) from Cyprus, 6 cen- 
tury, Dalton, op. cit. fig. 
358. 
(3) ibid. in Morgan Coll. 
ed Hi Metr. Mus., N. Y., Dal- 
ton, op. cit. fig. 61. 
Ivory consular diptych, Brit. 
Mus., 6 century, Gold- 
schmidt, LElfenbeinskulp- 
turen aus der Zeit der Karo- 
lingischen und sdchsischen 
Kaiser, Vol. 3, fig. 132-b. 
Lead sarcophagus from Syria, 
University Museum, Phila- 
delphia. 
Thabaraca, Egypt, apse plan, 
5 century, Mon. Piot, XIII, 
Figure 11.—Ivory 1n pl. 181. 
: . Der Abu Makar, Egypt, wood 
or Count Horracu: ScHioss 
screen, 9 century, B. Metr. 


HrAvexk: Bouemia. 
Mus., November, 1921. 
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Asia Minor: plans and elevations, Ramsay and Bell, Thousand and One 
Churches, pp. 41 ff. and 316 ff. 
Church No. 1 
No. 6, figs. 23, 35. 
No. 12, figs. 86, 88. 
No. 29, fig. 116. 
No. 31, figs. 120, 123, 127, 128. 
No, 33, fig. 134. 
Church at Mahatch, figs. 203, 206. 
Church at Maden Dagh, figs. 219, 221. 
Ibid. at Resapha Sergiopolis, apse arch and apse, 5-6 century, B.C.H. 
1903, p. 289, fig. 8. 
Ibid. Douleh, arch of nave arcade, and apse arch, Bell: ‘ Notes on a Jour- 
ney through Cilicia and Lycaonia,’ R. Arch. 1906, p. 235, figs. 6-7. 
Arches of the nave arcade within the four-corner exedrae, in Sta. Sophia, 
Constantinople, Antoniades, op. cit. I, pp. 81, 89 and II, p. 24. 


C, Representative Western Examples of the Horseshoe Arch: 


1. Italy: 

Apse arch, municipal building, Pompeii. 

Interior entrance arch, Pantheon, Rome. 

Sarcophagus, Villa Mattei, Rome, 3-4 century (see Fig. 3). 

Ibid. San Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, 4-6 century, Dutschke, 
Ravennatische Studien, fig. 32. 

Ibid. 4-6 century, Dutschke, op. cit. fig. 35-b. 

Apse arch, ibid. 5 century, Lasteyrie, L’architecture religieuse en 
France a Vépoque romane, fig. 15. 

Arches of exedra arcades in San Vitale, Ravenna, Antoniades, 
Sta. Sophia, II, p. 24, No. 56. 

Relief, Lateran Museum, Rome, No. 55. 

Albenga baptistry, relieving arch over door, 6-9 century, Lasteyrie, 
op. cit, fig. 171. 

Parenzo cathedral, apse plan, 6 century, Lasteyrie, op. cit. fig. 17. 

Grado, Sta. Maria, apse plan, ibid. fig. 69. 

2. Southwestern France and Spain: 

Fréjus museum, stele, 4-5 century, Espérandieu, Receuil des bas- 
reliefs de la Gaule-Romane, I, fig. 31. 

Vaison, relief, 4-5 century, Espérandieu, I, fig. 293. 

Vaison, relief, 4-5 century, Espérandieu, I, fig. 295. 

Die, gateway, 4-5 century, Espérandieu, I, fig. 316. 

Narbonne, relief, 4-5 century, Espérandieu, I, fig. 636. 

St. Cassien, stele, 4-5 century, Espérandieu, II, fig. 1077. 

Bordeaux, altar, 4-5 century, Espérandieu, III, fig. 2462. 

Leon museum stelae, 2-3 century, Puig y Cadafalch, L’ Arquitectura 
romanica a Catalunya, I, figs. 298-9. 

Madrid museum, stelae from Leon and Palencia, ibid. I, fig. 295. 

Vall de l’Arbust, St. Pere at Aventina, funerary urns, ibid. I, fig. 
301. 

Bausen, funerary urn, ibid. I, fig. 309. 
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Mertola museum, Christian stelae, 6-7 century, Huebner, Inscrip- 
tiones Hispaniae Christianae, Nos. 304, 318, 325. 

Beatus, Morgan Library, N. Y., dated 894 (earliest known Beatus). 

Bafios, church of San Juan, apse, arches, portal, 7-9 centuries, 
Rivoira, Architettura Musulmana, figs. 217, 218, 219. 

Palencia cathedral, apse in crypt. 

San Pedro de Nave, arches, apse, 7-9 centuries. 


As carrying on the tradition: 

Bamba, Sta. Comba, 9 century. 

Sta. Cristina de Lena, altar screen, 9 century. 

S. Miguel de Escalada, arches, 9-10 century. 

San Salvador de Val de Dios, windows, 9 century. 

Fragments in the Visigothic tradition set in the walls of the tower 
of Santo Tome, Toledo, and 

Window of San Gines in the Museo Arqueologico, Madrid, Monu- 
mentos Arquitectonicos, I, pp. 46, 34. 


D. Some Examples from the Merovingian and Carolingian Periods. 


1. Manuscripts: 

Missale Gothicum, Rome, Regina, 317, Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische 
Miniaturen, Vol. I of plates, 46. 

Paris, Bib. Nat. 11627, Hieronymus, ibid. Vol. II, pls. 109-110. 

Ibid. 213, Bastard, Peintures et ornements des Manuscrits, pl. 65. 

Lex Salica, St. Gall, 794, Paleographical Society: History of the Art 
of Writing, pl. 140. 

Gospel of St. Denis, Paris, Bib. Nat. 9387, 8 century, Boinet, La 
Miniature Carolingienne, pl. 5. 

Schuttern Gospels, Holkham Hall, Mélanges de E. Chatelain, p. 294, 
early 9 century. 

Berlin, Royal Library, Phillips 1676, end of 8 century, Boinet, op. cit. 
pl. exlvii. 

Brit. Mus. Gospels, Hart. 2788, early 9 century, Boinet, op. cit. pl. xiv. 

Lothair Gospels, St. Martin, Tours, early 9 century, Bastard, op. cit. 
II, 151. 

Francis II Gospels, Paris, Bib. Nat. 257, 9 century, Boinet, op. cit. 
xevi. 

Folchard Psalter, St. Gall, 870, Boinet, op. cit. pl. exli-ii. 

Codex Aureus, St. Emmeran, Regensburg, 870 Boinet, op. cit. pl. exv. 

Second Bible of Charles the Bald, Paris, Bib. Nat. 2, end of 9 century, 
Boinet, op. cit. pl. c. 

Brit. Mus. 8849, Weber, Einbanddecken, etc., aus Metzer liturgischen 
Handschriften, pl. xxxiii. 


2. Ivories: 
Paris, Cabinet des Médailles, Evangelists, early 9 century, Gold- 
schmidt, op. cit. I, fig. 19. 
Ibid. Cluny, Ascension, 7-8 century, Goldschmidt, op. cit. fig. 184. 
Schloss Hradek, Apostle, early 9 century, ibid. fig. 182. 
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Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Mus. Annunciation, 9-10 century, ibid. 
fig. 125. 

Ibid. Apostles, 10 century, ibid. fig. 61. 

Munich, Nat. Mus. Apostles, 10 century, ibid. fig. 59. 


3. Architecture: 


Germigny des Prés, arches and apse, 806, Lasteyrie, op. cit. figs. 
127, 128. 

Minster, Switzerland, apse plan of church, 8 century, Die Ent- 
wicklung der Kunst in der Schweiz, fig. 104. 

Vaison cathedral, apse plan, Lasteyrie, op. cit. fig. 161. 
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1922 
January-June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Sripney N. Deans, Editor 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ALBANIA.—Miscellaneous Antiquities—B. Pace describes a number of 
inscriptions and votive and sepulchral reliefs discovered in Albania during the 
war. The site of ancient Apollonia is especially rich in antiquities. Many 
fragments are incorporated in the walls of the monastery of Shinamari at this 
place. The church of the monastery and its Byzantine inscriptions are de- 
scribed. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 286-290; 3 figs.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—The Palace of the Philopation.—J. PapapopovuLos 
reports that at Toptchila, ten minutes from the Adrianople gate of Constanti- 
nople, two remarkable Byzantine capitals were recently discovered, together 
with a number of fragments of reliefs. Other antiquities were found on the 
same site some years ago. Near by is an ancient structure in which a modern 
fountain is installed; it may have been the piscina of a bath. A subterranean 
gallery, perhaps an aqueduct, also extends along the same field. The great 
number of remains shows that there was originally a Byzantine palace on this 
site. Examination of the literary evidence proves that it cannot have been 
the palace of the Aretai, constructed by the emperor Diogenes. Its situation 
rather corresponds to what is recorded of the palace of the Philopation, which 
is frequently mentioned by writers of the twelfth century. This building was 
occupied by Louis VII in his crusade. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 276-282.) 

NECROLOGY.—Howard Crosby Butler.—Professor Howard Crosby Butler 
of Princeton University died suddenly in Paris on August 13, 1922. He was 
in perfect health at Smyrna on his return from Sardis. He reached Paris 
from Naples on August 11 in an exhausted condition, and was taken to the 
American hospital at Neuilly on the 13th, where he died that same night. 
His body is being sent to this country. 

Professor Butler was an influential member of the Archaeological Institute, 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books are conducted by Professor Deane, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Sam- 
ve. E. Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Dr. T. A. Buencer, 
Professor Harotp N. Professor T. Merrit, Professor Lewis B. Parton, 
Professor Joun C. Dr. Joun SHaprey, Professor A. L. and the Editors, espe- 
cially Professor Bates. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journnat material published after 
June 30, 1922. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 129-130. 
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President of its New Jersey Society, and chairman of its Research Com- 
mission. 

A more detailed estimate of his work at Princeton, his explorations in 
Central Syria, and his excavations at Sardis must be reserved for future 
notice. R.V. D. M. 

Otto Crusius.—Born at Hanover in 1857, Otto. Crusius died at Munich, 
December 29, 1918. He was one of the best Hellenists of his time. His most 
important work is perhaps his edition of the mimes of Herondas (sixth edition 
1914), but his other writings, largely on mythology, are not inconsiderable. 
(S. R., R. Arch. XIV, 1921, p. 401, with partial bibliography.) 

Gaston Darier.—A good and conscientious worker in the field of archaeology, 
Gaston Darier, died while still young at Geneva in September, 1921. His name 
is especially connected with the discovery of the sanctuary of the Syrian gods 
on the Janiculum. (X, R. Arch. XIV, 1921, p. 402, from Journal des Débats, 
September 16, 1921.) 

Ignaz Goldziher.—The illustrious orientalist Ignaz Goldziher, Professor 
at the University of Budapest, was born at Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary, in 
1850 and died in November, 1921. He was a member of many learned societies, 
and held honorary degrees from Cambridge, Aberdeen, etc. See the article 
‘Goldziher’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia. (S.R., R. Arch. XIV, 1921, p. 399.) 

Basil Latyschev.—The eminent epigraphist Basil Latyschev, Professor in 
the University of Petrograd, died in August, 1921. His two chief works are 
the collection of Greek inscriptions of Southern Russia (1885, 1890, with 
supplements in 1889, 1894, 1896) and Scythica et Caucasica (1893-1899). In 
his later years he worked also in the field of Russian hagiography. (S. R., R. 
Arch. XIV, 1921, p. 400.) 

Jean Lesquier.—Born at Lisieux in 1879, Jean Lesquier died at Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, June 28, 1921. His writings on Greek papyri and the military es- 
tablishments of the Macedonian and the Roman rulers of Egypt are numerous 
and admirable. (P. Jourquet, R. Arch. XIV, 1921, p. 402 f.) 

Oscar Montelius.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 1921, pp. 396-397, is an 
appreciative notice, with bibliography, of Oscar Montelius (September 1843- 
November, 1921), who created and developed the scientific archaeology of 
proto-historic times,—a prince of archaeologists. 

Carl Robert.—Carl Robert, Professor of Classical Philology and Archaeology 
and Director of the Archaeological Museum at the University of Halle since 
1890, died at his home in Halle on January 17 after a two weeks’ attack of 
influenza. He was born at Warburg on March 8, 1850, the son and grandson 
of university professors. He studied philology and archaeology at the Uni- 
versities of Bonn and Berlin, taking his doctorate at the latter place in 1874. 
Two years later he became Privatdozent at Berlin and in 1877 Professor. In 
1890 he was called to Halle where he was Professor for thirty-two years till his 
death. In 1906-1907 he was Rector of the University of Halle. He was also 
Geheimrat and Regierungsrat, and held an honorary degree from the Univer- 
sity of Athens. He made several extended scientific journeys to both Greece 
and Italy. For many years he had been editor of Hermes. His scientific 
writings were many and ranged over almost the entire classical field. Here- 
with is appended a list of the more important names: De Apollodori biblio- 
theca (Diss. inauguralis) 1874; Eratosthenis catasterism. reliquiae, 1878; 
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Thanatos, 1879; Bild und Lied, 1881; Archaeologische Maerchen, 1886; An- 
tike Sarkophag-Reliefs, I-III, 1890-1904; Hallische Winckelmannsprogramme, 
1890-1903; Studien zur Ilias, 1901; new edition of Preller, Griechische Myth- 
olagie, 1903; Szenen aus Menanders Komoedie, 1908; Menander, 1908; Pausanias 
als Schrifisteller, 1909; Sophokles’ Spiirhunde (with translation), 1913; Archdo- 
logische Hermeneutik 1919; Griechische Heldensagen, I, 1921. 

Though for some years bodily incapacitated Robert enjoyed to the end his 
full mental vigor and extraordinary capacity for work. He had just com- 
pleted the second volume of his Heldensagen and, in fact, at his death was at 
work on the Index. The second volume will be brought out by his colleague, 
professor Otto Kern, who is likewise preparing Robert’s biography. In the 
latter work Dr. Kern wishes to include. the academic activities of Robert’s 
many American pupils, which accounts‘may be sent either to Dr. Kern in Halle 
(Friedenstrasse, 23) or to the undersigned, who will forward them. On July 1 
Dr. Kern delivered a memorial address on Professor Robert in the Museum 
at Halle, which has been renamed in honor of Robert the Robertinum. Pro- 
fessor Wissowa, who provisionally has taken over the editorship of Hermes, will 
edit all of Robert’s unpublished papers ——WatteR WooppurNn Hype, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Demetrios Stavropoulos.—The Greek Ephor of Antiquities, Demetrios Sta- 
vropoulos, died November 19, 1919. He was born in 1872, He carried on in- 
vestigations at Eretria, Delphi, Thebes, Sparta, and Olympia; but his chief 
activity was on the island of Rheneia (1898-1900), where he discovered the 
enormous mass of pottery resulting from the “purification” of Delos in 425 
B.c. This material is now, thanks to him, methodically arranged in a special 
museum at Mykonos. (X, R. Arch. XIV, 1921, p. 404, from ’E@. ’Apx. 
1919, p. 103.) 

Oreste Tommasini.—Oreste Tommasini was born July 8, 1844, and died 
December 9, 1919, at Rome. He was prominent in politics and education, 
and especially interested in the mediaeval history of Rome and in Machiavelli. 
The sixth Historical Congress, meeting at Rome in 1895, owed much to his 
efforts and generosity. (Lucio Marrant, B. Com. Rom. XLVII, 1919, pp. 
234-236.) 

Georg Treu.—The well-known archaeologist Georg Treu was born at St. 
Petersburg in 1843 and died in Dresden, October 3, 1921. He was first at- 
tached to the museum in St. Petersburg, then to that in Berlin. He took an 
active part in the excavations at Olympia and published (1878) the first treatise 
on the Hermes of Praxiteles. The great volume on the sculptures in marble 
and stone found at Olympia is due to him. As director of the Albertinum at 
Dresden he made that museum a unique place for the study of sculpture. He 
was the author of several important monographs on Greek art and also (1897- 
1905) on the three modern sculptors Constantine Meurier, Max Klinger, and 
Rodin. He had an artistic nature and was withal a most lovable man. (S. 
Reracnu, R. Arch. XIV, 1921, pp. 400 f.) 

Frederick Versakis.—Born at Piraeus in 1880, Versakis studied architecture 
in Germany and, after his return, as Ephor of Antiquities (1910) studied the 
Odeum of Herodes, the choregic monument of Nicias, the archaic temple at 
Corcyra, where he established a museum, also the monuments of Laconia and 
Messenia. To him is due especially the description, in the Ipaxrixé of 1912, of 
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the excavations at Corcyra ccntinued at the expense of Wilhelm II. (X, R. 
Arch. XIV, 1921, p. 404, from ’E¢. ’Apx, 1919, p. 104.) 

ZANZIBAR.—Cufic Inscriptions.—Our knowledge of Cufic inscriptions is 
based chiefly on materials found in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor and Upper Mes- 
opotamia. Little material from the eastern part of the Mohammedan world 
has thus far been discovered. This small stock of inscriptions has recently 
received a remarkable addition through the discovery by Major F. B. Pearce, 
British Resident in Zanzibar, of several Cufic inscriptions in the mosque of 
Kisimkazi. The style of the inscriptions and of the art suggests South Persian 
influence. These are reported and described by S. Fiury, in J.R.A.S. 1922, 
pp. 257-264 (6 plates). 


EGYPT 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SERVICE DES ANTIQUITES, 1920-1921.—M. 
Lacau has published a brief report on the work of the Service des Antiquités 
of the Egyptian Government during the winter of 1920-1921 (C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1921, pp. 308-316). At Philae the temples maintain themselves well. 
Only the gate of Hadrian has been injured; and that will be easily repaired. 
The small temple at Tufah has collapsed and will have to be reconstructed at 
some point beyond the reach of the water. At Denderah the great mammisi 
or chapel of nativity connected with the temple of Hathor has been completely 
uncovered. Although the front part of the superstructure has been destroyed, 
the original plan can be restored from the plan drawn on the platform by the 
ancient builders themselves. An interesting detail of this building is the care- 
ful provision for the discharge of rain water from the roof, by slopes directed 
towards water-spouts. The publication of the results of recent investigations 
at Karnak has been prevented by the death of M. Pellet. The only new un- 
dertaking here has been the study of the structure of the left side of the first 
great pylon. A transverse stairway, concealed by the ramps of construction 
of the first court, was discovered in the pylon. Above its roof was a series of 
chambers introduced in order to diminish the weight of the structure. At 
Saqqara the systematic study of the great necropolis has been continued. The 
funeral chapels of the pyramids of the Sixth Dynasty are to be excavated, and 
there is to be a more complete study of the mastabas, especially of their exte- 
riors and of the relations of their parts. M. Firth has excavated in accordance 
with this plan the mastaba of Kagemma. The outside is faced with carefully 
finished blocks, on which is a representation of the occupant of the tomb, as 
well as texts. The shaft, which is twenty meters deep, leads to the sepulchral 
chamber, which is furnished with painted and sculptured representations of 
offerings. The stone sarcophagus was accompanied by various funereal ob- 
jects: canopic jars, a gold collar clasp, and a number of rock crystal vases. 
These were not hollowed out, and it may be inferred that they were made 
simply for funerary use. In the early period of mastaba burial, the actual 
burial chamber was undecorated. But as a supplementary precaution this 
chamber as well as the room of offerings in the upper structure came to be pro- 
vided with paintings and reliefs; and in the Middle Kingdom period, with fig- 
ures sculptured in the round. At Assuan the great unfinished obelisk, which 
had been half buried, has been partially uncovered, and proves to be much 
longer than was known: the part uncovered measures 36 meters. At Thebes 
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the sarcophagus of Queen Hatschepsewet has been removed to the museum 
from its difficult position in an isolated valley to the south of the Valley of the 
Queens. She had prepared this place of burial for herself when she was only a 
queen. Later, when she had usurped the actual sovereignty, she had another 
sarcophagus made and placed in the Valley of the Kings. Both have been dis- 
covered and are now side by side in the museum. At Benha in the Delta was 
found a priest’s tomb of the Greek period, remarkable in the fact that the 
sarcophagus was on the ground level, built into the masonry of the tomb, in- 
stead of being placed in a subterranean chamber. This peculiarity is due to 
the fact that lower levels in the Delta were flooded by subterranean waters. A 
number of Judaeo-Greek stelae were discovered at Tell el Yahoudich. Some 
are to be dated in the reign of Augustus, and confirm de Ricci’s theory about 
the date of these monuments. 

LUXOR.—A Papyrus of 88 B.C.—B. P. Grenrext has published a letter of 
the Ptolemaic period (Greek Papyrus 465 of the British Museum) which was 
purchased in Luxor. Comparison of this papyrus with another letter of sim- 
ilar purport by the same writer—a certain Plato (B.C.H. XXI, 1891, pp. 141- 
142)—shows that it was written to the inhabitants of Pathyris in 88 B.c., 
encouraging them to maintain their loyalty during the revolt of the Thebans 
in the reign of Ptolemy Soter II. (R. Et. Gr. XXXII, 1919, pp. 251-255.) 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


PETRA.—A Bronze Weight.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, LIV, 1922, pp. 71-73, E. J. 
PitcHerR describes a bronze weight that was found in the ruins of an ancient 
grave at Petra, and that is now in possession of Mr. Samuel Raffaeli, Conserva- 
tor of Coins in the Museum at Jerusalem. The weight is inscribed with the 
denomination hamesheth, the same as the Egyptian kedet, which averages 946 
grains. The characters are the same as those of the Nerab monuments, which 
belong to the sixth century B.c. It is thus three hundred years earlier than 
our first historical notice of the Nabataean kingdom. In this we have the 
first known specimen of the writing of the Edomites. . 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


FRENCH EXCAVATIONS IN SYRIA.—In R. Arch., fifth series, XIV, 
1921, pp. 405-406 (= Débats, September 7, 1921), Gaston MIGEon reports 
briefly on French excavations in Syria. At Sidon (Saida) Dr. Contenau re- 
sumed the excavations begun by him before the war. At Omm-el-Amad, 
south of Tyre, Eustache de Lorey, assisted by Mme. Denyse Le Lasseur, uncov- 
ered the acropolis and restored the important temple (or palace) with columns 
which dates from the times of the Seleucidae, while Mme. Le Lasseur recovered 
the traces of Phoenician structures and found a sepulchral grotto of Roman 
date decorated with curious and well preserved paintings. At Damascus Mr. 
de Lorey discovered Mussulman monuments of great importance, among them 
two magnificent wooden cerctaphs of the eleventh century and a funerary 
mosque of the thirteenth century; also some ancient pottery kilns. But the 
greatest work of 1921 was carried on at Tell Nebi Mend, south of Homs, by 
Maurice Pézard, who has attacked the vast tell, the presumed site of the Hittite 
fortress of Kadesh. He has discovered the ancient wall of the city and the 
canal, or moat, which protected it at the west and south. Among the numer- 
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ous documents brought to light the most important is certainly a stele of the 
Egyptian King Seti I, one of the great adversaries of the Hittite empire about 
1315 8B.c. These discoveries will be published in the periodical Syria, conducted 
by Edmond Pottier, Gaston Migeon, and Dussaud. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL OUTLOOK IN PALESTINE.—In J. Bibl. Lit. 
XL, 1921, pp. 1-22, J. P. Perers calls attention to the vast number of mounds 
in Palestine that bear evidence of having been occupied from the earliest times. 
Few sites of prime importance have yet been excavated, and no site has been 
thoroughly explored. The site which above all others should be completely 
investigated at once before it is occupied by buildings is the east hill of Jeru- 
salem south of the Haram area, the ancient Jebus, and the later City of David. 
The recent excavations of Parker and of Weill have touched only a small part 
of this region, and they have disclosed some very interesting facts. The next 
most important site is Samaria, which was abandoned just when the excava- 
tions were most promising. After this Gibeon (Jib) is most attractive. Here 
there is a rock-cut tunnel leading down to the water-supply similar to those in 
Canaanite Gezer and Jerusalem. This shows that Gibeon was a very ancient 
and important city. Shechem is another important site. Here in 1914 a 
tomb was found containing beautiful inlaid armour and weapons of the eight- 
eenth dynasty. Hebron, Bethel, Shiloh, Dan, and Bethel are also important 
as ancient Hebrew religious centres. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES IN PALESTINE.—Soon after 
the establishment of the civil government in Jerusalem in July, 1920, a De- 
partment of Antiquities was created, consisting of a Director, a Keeper of 
Museums, and a Chief Inspector, each with a staff of assistants. There is also 
an Advisory Archaeological Board, including representatives of the learned 
organizations at work in Jerusalem. The activity of this department during 
the last eighteen months is described by J. Garstane in Pal. Ex. Fund, LIV, 
1922, pp. 57-62. The principles of the Board have been twofold, namely, that 
the monuments of Palestine belong to Palestine, and that permits to excavate 
will be issued only to scientific bodies who guarantee the qualifications of the 
excavator. A museum has been established at Jerusalem, and others are pro- 
jected at Askalon, Caesarea and Acre. The conservation of the monuments 
of Palestine has been taken in hand, and repairs have been made on monuments 
that were in danger of falling. With the permission and supervision of the 
Department, no less than eight well-equipped expeditions have been in the 
field. The French Archaeological School has been digging at Jericho. At 
Tiberias Dr. Slousch, working for the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, 
has excavated Roman Tiberias and discovered sarcophagi of the Talmudic 
period. At Capernaum the Franciscans have continued their work of uncov- 
ering and preparing for reconstruction the ancient synagogue. At Beis&n very 
elaborate excavations are being conducted by the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum (see A.J.A. XXVI, 1922, p. 97). At Samaria the expedition of 
Harvard University is again at work; and at Megiddo, the University of 
Chicago. The Exploration Fund has been digging at Askalon, and the Brit- 
ish School will soon begin explorations at the mouth of the Plain of Esdraelon. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE JEWISH PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 
—tThe recently formed Jewish Palestine Exploration Society has cleared the site 
of the synagogue at Hamata, discovering many ancient objects of art and 
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ritual, and has brought to light the ancient wall of the sanctuary, dating from 
the time of the Herodians. It has discovered the ancient Judaeo-Hellenic 
cemetery, with the tomb of members of the Synedrion or Council of Tiberias, 
and also the foundations of the acropolis of the kings Herod Antipas and Herod 
Agrippa II and of Berenice. The Society proposes to continue the work at 
Hamata. It has also secured permission to excavate the site of the so-called 
Pyramid of Absalom on the Mount of Olives, and to make trial trenches near 
the source of the Siloa. (The Daily Telegraph, London, April 1, 1922.) Further 
details of the excavation at Tiberias are given in another report. The syna- 
gogue is shown to have existed for a thousand years, from the first or second 
century to the middle of the thirteenth, when the city was destroyed by the 
Mongols. A striking find was a seven-branched candlestick in stone, which 
seems to be a replica of the one in the Temple which is represented on the Arch 
of Titus. It is carved out of a solid block. (The Daily Telegraph, London, 
April 12, 1921.) 

ASKALON.—Three Greek Inscriptions.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, LIV, 1922, 
pp. 22-23, D. G. Hocarru publishes three inscriptions in honor of benefactors 
in the temple at Askalon. One is particularly interesting from the fact that it 
names the centurion Aulus Instuleius Tenax, who on March 16, a.p. 65, scratched 
his name on the vocal Memnon at Thebes and declared that he had heard its 
voice. 

BYBLOS.—Recent Excavations.—A series of letters from M. Montet has 
been published, describing the progress of his excavations at Byblos, the Egyp- 
tian settlement on the coast of Syria. He has made trenches over a consider- 
able area, and has discovered remains of several buildings, and numerous small 
objects of Egyptian and other origin. Of the buildings no complete account 
can yet be given. A circular structure seems to have been a sacred lake. 
Partly over it is the foundation of a temple of Roman date which apparently 
took the place of the Pharaonic temple. Part of another temple, before the 
facade of which were three colossal statues, has been discovered. MM. Montet 
thinks that this building was Phoenician. The pottery and other small objects 
range in date from the Thinite to the Saitic period, proving the long occupation 
of the site by Egyptians. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1922, pp. 7-20.) 

JERUSALEM.—The Excavations of M. Raymond Weill.—The results of 
the excavations which were carried on from November 1913 to March 1914, 
which have been published by R. Weiut in Rev. Etud. Juives, LXIX, 1919, pp. 
1-85; LXX, 1920, pp. 1-36, 149-176; LX XI, 1921, pp. 1-45; and by M. Vin- 
ceNT in R. Bibl. XXX, 1921, pp. 410-433, 541-569; are analyzed by G. M. 
FitzGERALp in Pal, Ex. Fund, LIV, 1922, pp. 8-22. First, the wall and the 
system of fortifications of the ancient Canaanite stronghold of Zion have been 
disclosed. The wall is double, and the slope below reveals a series of glacis, 
each ending in a sheer drop of from four to six metres; the whole resembling a 
gigantic staircase with sloping steps. At the southern end of the acropolis M. 
Weill discovered a steep way, cutting like a groove through masonry and rock, 
like the entrance to the acropolis at Boghazkeui. This is doubtless the Stairs of 
the City of David mentioned by Nehemiah in immediate connection with the 
Pool of Siloam. Second, both outside and inside of the wall a number of tombs 
were discovered dating from the early Canaanite period down into Roman 
times. Three important tombs of the Jewish period which lie in the curious 
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bend of the Siloam tunnel, Weill and Vincent do not hesitate to identify with 
tombs of some of the kings of Judah. The fact that this region served as a 
quarry in Roman times leads one to fear that the tomb of David, if it was in 
this neighborhood, has been destroyed. Third, the problem of the aqueducts 
of earliest Jerusalem has been cleared up: (a) in the primitive period a trench 
was dug in the cave under the acropolis in which the Gihon (Virgin’s Fountain) 
rises, so as to secure a constant supply of water at the spring. (b) In the 
Jebusite period a tunnel was constructed from the midst of the city down to the 
source of the spring, so as to ensure a water supply in time of siege. During 
the same period Canal I was constructed to lead along the eastern slope of the 
hill and irrigate the Kidron valley. (c) In the early Hebrew period Canal II 
was laid out, partly by channels in the rock and partly by short tunnels, to lead 
the water into the lower pool of Siloam in the mouth of the Tyropoean valley. 
Two windows of the tunnel were uncovered by Weill. (d) In the time of Heze- 
kiah the famous Siloam tunnel was constructed running entirely under the 
City of David to the upper pool of Siloam that was built to receive the waters 
of Gihon. 

Greek and Latin Inscriptions.—The archaeologist in Jerusalem has hitherto 
experienced great difficulty in determining whether inscriptions that he dis- 
covers have previously been published. Through ignorance of obscure journals 
inscriptions have often been published several times as new discoveries. This 
difficulty P. Taomsen seeks to remove by publishing a complete index of all the 
Greek and Latin inscriptions that have been found in Jerusalem and its im- 
mediate neighborhood, together with references to all the places in which these 
inscriptions have been published. This most thoroughgoing and important 
list is given in Z. D. Pal. Ver. XLIV, 1921, pp. 1-61, 90-168. 

Excavations at Tell el-Ffl.—W. F. AuBriaut, Director of the American School 
at Jerusalem, reports in letfers the progress of excavations by the American 
School at Tell-el-FAl, three miles north of Jerusalem, on the site of ancient 
Gibeah. Three superimposed fortresses or migdols have been found. The 
earliest yet discovered is assigned to the late Canaanite or earliest Israelite 
period, about 1300-1100 B.c.; the next to the pre-exilic period, about 1000-800 
B.c,; and the uppermost to the post-exilic and Roman periods. (Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 6, May, 1922, pp. 7-8; fig.) 

The New Building of the American School.—Before the death of the lamented 
Dr. James B. Nres in Palestine, a letter from him announced that he had ar- 
ranged with a local architect, Mr. F. Ehmann, for the erection of the Jane 
Dow Nies Building which is to house the American School in Jerusalem. The 
plans of the building were drawn by Mr. P. E. Isbell of the Yale Art School. 
(Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 6, May, 1922, pp. 
2-7; 2 figs.; plan.) 

LEBANON.—The Old Lebanon Forest.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, LIV, 1922, pp. 
68-71, A. Rustum calls attention to a number of inscriptions that have been 
found throughout Mount Lebanon that read: IMP HAD AUG ARBORUM 
GENERA IV CETERA PRIVATA DEFINITIO SILVARUM (or DFS). 
These inscriptions show that part of the Lebanon was still covered with forests 
in Roman times, that four sorts of trees were reserved for the Government, and 
possibly that these four sorts were the same asthose mentioned in Vegetius, V, 4, 
as the four sorts of wood that were suitable for shipbuilding. 
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SAMARIA.—Megalithic Remains in the Southwest of Samaria.—In Z. 
D. Pal. Ver. XLIV, 1921, pp. 62-70, J. Lewy describes extensive megalithic 
remains that he observed while commanding a Turkish artillery division along 
the west end of the boundary line between ancient Judea and Samaria. These 
were situated in the region between Wady el-‘Aytin and Wady Rabah in places 
known as Ris et-Tireh, east of Hableh, and Nejjarih, south of Hableh. This 
is a region that has not been explored on account of its lack of connection with 
Biblical history. The monuments consist of castles constructed out of huge 
blocks of stone, of monoliths and lines and circles of standing stones of the 
Canaanite period, similar to those that have been excavated at Gezer and Me- 
giddo. In view of the scarcity of megalithic remains west of the Jordan these 
monuments are of peculiar interest. Not far from here is Jiljiliveh, the Gilgal, 
or “stone circle,” of IJ Kings, iv, 33 ff., where a company of prophets was 
located in the time of Elisha. 


ASIA MINOR 


ADALIA.—Antiquities.—B. Pace reports that a systematic destruction of 
the mediaeval.walls of Adalia was undertaken by the local authorities in 1914. 
At the request of the Italian Archaeological Mission some picturesque portions 
of these walls have been saved, and attention has been paid to the preservation 
of architectural fragments and other antiquities which were incorporated in 
the walls. Dr. Pace publishes a number of Greek inscriptions which have been 
found in the walls and elsewhere in the city. These range in date from the 
first century of the Christian era to the eighteenth. The earliest and one of the 
most interesting is in honor of a certain Caecilia Tertulla who is described as a 
priestess of Julia Augusta, probably the deified Livia Drusilla, wife of Augustus. 
(Ann. Scuol. It. At. ITI, 1916-1920, pp. 3-21; 12 figs.) 

Fragmentary Sculptures.—G. Moretti describes some fragmentary sculp- 
tured marbles at Adalia: (1) a head of Heracles, mediocre but not wholly un- 
interesting work of the second century of our era, imitative of a type of the 
fourth century B.c. which is earlier than Lysippus, and recalls a Heracles which 
Furtwingler attributed to Praxiteles (Meisterwerke, pp. 575 ff; Brunn-Bruck- 
mann, Denkmédler, pl. 609); (2) twenty fragments of a colossal sarcophagus. 
Seven of these are from the elaborately moulded and ornamented base, which 
is similar to that of a sarcophagus from Perge, to be published later; seven are 
from the cornice, with parts of human figures belonging to a zone of reliefs 
which extended around the sarcophagus above the cornice, and six are frag- 
ments of parts of this relief, which represented a battle of Greeks and Amazons. 
(Ann..Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 23-27; 3 figs.) 

BROUSSA.—An Honorific Inscription —T. Homo.te has published with 
brief comment an inscription discovered at Broussa and communicated to the 
Académie des Inscriptions by Mr. Papadopoulos. It decrees a eulogy and a 
golden crown to Corrhagus the Macedonian. From the style of the lettering, 
and from the mention of véo, societies of young men which became prominent 
in the second century B.c., it appears that this Corrhagus was not the Mace- 
donian officer of Alexander who bore that name (Aeschines, III, 165), but was 
the Corrhagus who was in the service of the kings of Pergamon, and who, ac- 
cording to Livy (XXXVIII, 13), took part in the Roman war against the 
Gallo-Greeks of Asia. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 269-273.) 
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CAUNUS.—A New Survey of the Antiquities—A Maiuri has published 
a report on the remains of ancient Caunus, which the gradual silting of the 
rivers Calbis and Indus and the attendant malaria of the district have made 
difficult of access. The site was visited by Collignon, who wrote a description 
of it (B.C.H.I, 1877, pp. 338 ff.).. But the Italian report has the advantage not 
only of further observations, but of plans and striking illustrations of the im- 
posing rock-cut tombs, the well-preserved walls, the theatre, and the noble 
landscape of the site. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 263-273; 14 
figs.) 

IALYSUS.—The Greek Necropolis.—The Italian Archaeological Mission in 
Rhodes has made excavations in the Hellenic necropolis at Ialysus, which lies 
at the foot of the low hills between Trianda and Cremasto, considerably to the 
west of the well-known Mycenaean cemetery. Private excavations were made 
here some years ago by the proprietor of the land, but no scientific observation 
or record was made. The Italian excavations show that a cemetery of Hellen- 
istic and Graeco-Roman date, belonging to the population of a late and rela- 
tively unimportant settlement on the site of Ialysus, had been intruded on the 
archaic Greek necropolis, utilizing the materials and even the furniture of the 
early graves, and introducing great confusion in the remains. Among the 
early vases found are (1) a covered stamnos in the style of the vases from 
Vroulia (Kinch, Vroulia, pp. 168 ff.); (2) a stamnos of fine shape with painted 
reticulate decoration; (3) an oenochoe of Rhodian geometric style; (4) a frag- 
ment of a great pithos with stamped ornament of the type found at Camirus 
(5) two vases ornamented with horizontal lines and serpentine brush-strokes, 
of a style found at Gela, Megara Hyblaea, and Thera. (A. Marurt, Ann. 
Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 252-259; 11 figs.) 

LAGON.—A Temple.—On the site of Lagon, some three hours north of 
Adalia, G. Morertt has studied the ruins of a small temple which was prob- 
ably destroyed by earthquake. The well-preserved podium is 14.6 m. long 
and 8.55 m. wide.; the cella was 8.29 m. long and 7.17 m. wide. At the front 
was a flight of steps. The fragments of the superstructure show that the facade 
consisted of four columns with spiral flutings, standing on pedestals which were 

‘ornamented with sculptures in relief, representing the labors of Heracles. The 
columns supported an elaborately carved architrave and tympanum. Over 
the central intercolumniation the architrave is arched. The richly ornamented 
lintels and jambs of the door are in part preserved. In style the building is 
comparable to other late temples in Asia Minor and Syria. Analogies to its 
details may be found in the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, in the small temple 
at Baalbek, and in temples at Mushennef and Kanawat in Syria. Among the 
ruins were found two stones on each of which is a Triton in relief. The two 
faced each other on an arch, and were not a part of the temple. Another stone 
showed two putti supporting a wreath. (Ann Scuol. It, At. III, 1916-1920, 
pp. 135-141; 6 figs.) 

PEDNELISSUS.—A Hellenistic City—Among the most imposing ancient 
monuments which have been recovered for the modern world in recent years 
without excavation are the walls and towers of a Hellenistic city on a remote 
mountain-side in Pisidia, some ten hours’ journey to the northeast of Adalia. 
The identification of the site has been discussed by R. PartBent (Ann. Scuol. It. 
At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 73-78; map). From the literary evidence, especially 
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that of a passage of Polybius (V, 72, 76) he concludes that these remains belong 
to the city of Pednelissus. An inscription found on the site refers to the place 
as réhs T'adardv, but these words must be considered a description of the 
city and not its name. A town of a similar name, Pindenissus, was visited by 
Cicero during his proconsulship in Cilicia, but a study of the chronology and 
topography of Cicero’s travels in this district shows that this place cannot be 
identical with the one re- 
cently explored by the 
Italian Mission in Asia 
Minor.. The ruins them- 
selves are described by G. 
Morett! (ibid. pp. 79-133; 
10 pls.; 26 figs.). They lie 
on the summit and slope of 
a mountain facing a valley 
tributary to the river 
Cestrus. The nearest 
modern settlement is the 
Turkish village of Cozan. 
The mountain extends 
from north to south. The 
site, as indicated by the 
ancient remains, has three 
main divisions: (1) the 
lower city, on a terrace at 
the foot of the mountain, 
and on an adjacent hill; (2) 
the upper city, on a now 
thickly wooded slope above 
this terrace; (3) the pre- 
cipitous ridge of rock which 
rises above this slope to 
the east. The terrace has 
a shape approximately 
rectangular. The adjoin- 
ing upper city is much longer from north to south, and may be described as 
a long triangle with its apex at the south. At this end, where the slope to 
the valley is more gradual, and where the chief highway undoubtedly entered 
the ancient city, the upper town is defended by a double line of walls which 
the Italian archaeologists call the acropolis, although it is actually on ‘as lower 
level than a considerable part of the town it protected. The outer wall is 
lower, the inner wall is built on a higher level and is more massive. Both 
adapt themselves to the natural irregularities and strategic advantages of the 
rocks on which they are built. They are sufficiently preserved to permit a com- 
plete reconstruction of this part of the defenses, At the north end of the upper 
city is a still more imposing square tower and a gate (Fig. 1), with an adjacent 
stretch of wall, remarkable for the extremely convex profile of its courses. On 
the west and south sides of the lower terrace there are considerable traces of the 
circuit wall. Here, in the south wall, is an arched gate in a square tower of 


FicgurE 1.—Tower AND GATE: PEDNELISSUS, 
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two stories (Fig. 2). Only one other tower-gate of Hellenistic date in Asia 
Minor is known, that of Giivercinlik. At the angle of the south and west walls 
is another square tower. Although the rocky ridge of the mountain itself 
formed a part of the defenses of the city, a wall was built to block a depression 
which might be crossed by enemies, and a guard was maintained én the summit. 
This wall and station were reached by a stair which was in part artificial and 


Figure 2.—ArcHED GATE: PEDNELISSUS. 


in part cut in the rock. Few traces of the buildings of the upper city have been 
preserved, but cuttings in the rock indicate that it was arranged in a series of 
north-and-south terraces, each of which probably had a longitudinal street, 
while the terraces were connected with one another by stairs. At the highest 
point under the mountain is a levelled space on which the outlines of the ancient 
agora and of some adjacent structures have been distinguished. On the east 
side of this square was a building of basilica plan, of which some details, ap- 
parently late in style, were found. Another monument of the upper city is a 
small tower, which may have belonged to an inner line of fortifications. In 
the lower city, aside from the towers, the most conspicuous monument is a 
somewhat carelessly constructed building of late Roman date. Towards the 
west it shows a wall divided by projecting courses into three stories, with three 
arched windows in the second story. Slight remains of a small temple were 
found at the northwest angle of this part of the city. The ancient cemeteries 
lay outside the north and south gates. Remains of heroa of Hellenistic date, 
though transformed for other uses in the Byzantine period, have been recog- 
nized in both these cemeteries. The sarcophagi which have been found are of 
Roman date. Ruins of two Byzantine churches are outside the city walls, 
one near the south gate of the acropolis, the other at some distance farther 
south. The city must have obtained its water supply from wells and cisterns. 
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Two wells are preserved and still furnish water to the shepherds. The sculp- 
tural remains are curiously few. Even the architecture of the city seems to 
have been almost wholly unadorned.. Near the southern fortifications were 
found three panels of low relief which belong to a stage transitional between 
the iate Roman and the early Byzantine styles. Within the acropolis was a 
sculptured stele on which a draped figure was represented, holding a laurel tree 
with the left hand, and extending an undistinguishable object in his right. It 
is apparently a grave stele on which the deceased person is figured as Apollo, 
in oriental costume. The only other sculpture of importance is a fragmentary 
sarcophagus, upon one side of which are represented three architectural niches, 
the middle one supporting a pediment, the other two low arches. In and be- 
tween the niches are figures reminiscent of Greek statuary types. In the 
central niche is a seated figure, representing the person buried in the sarcoph- 
agus. The workmanship is crude in the extreme, but the object has some 
interest because of its apparent relation to the so-called Sidamara sarcophagi. 
There is no epigraphical evidence for the date of the walls of Pednelissus; but 
their structure resembles that of the walls of Priene. As Pednelissus is not 
mentioned among the strongholds which were reduced by Alexander, it may 
be inferred that the fortifications are of Hellenistic date, about the beginning 
of the third century B.c., that period when Hellenic enterprise, under the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, infused new life into the stagnant countries of the Per- 
sian empire. The location and fortification of the city were intelligently 
planned with reference to strategic and economic considerations. The Greek 
walls have outlasted most of the Roman structures of the place. These were 
carelessly built, and of second-hand materials. An inscription of late date 
describes one building as a taurobolium. This must have been sacred to the 
worship of Cybele, whose cult persisted in the mountains of Asia Minor even 
after the reign of Julian. 

A Galatian Priestess—Domenico ComparEtT! has published with a com- 
mentary an unusual inscription from ancient Pednelissus. It provides for the 
protection of a priestess named Galato from persecution and slander, decrees 
honors to her in her lifetime and prescribes the rites to be performed at her 
funeral. In this last particular it is unique among inscriptions set up in the 
lifetime of the person concerned. The language is barbarous Greek; and this 
fact, as well as the name of the priestess and the reference to the place as wéXs 
T'a\aréy shows that Pednelissus was occupied at some time by a community of 
Gauls. (Ann, Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 143-148.) 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions.—A series of inscriptions from the ruins of Ped- 
nelissus is published by B. Pace (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 149- 
159). Five are from one structure and record the dedication of statues to 
five members of one family. One marks the dedication of a temple to the Au- 
gusti and Rome by a Mausolus and his son Timotheus. Several are honorific 
inscriptions. 

PISIDIA.—Antiquities of the Coast.—B. Pace reports an archaeological 
survey of the coast of Pisidia from Adalia to Side, describing antiquities dis- 
covered near Adalia, between Adalia and the plain of Isbarta, at Barla, in the 
region of Lake Egherdir, and at Antioch in Pisidia. He adds notes on several 
excursions to sites-in Lycia. Finds were for the most part inscriptions of 
Roman date. Attention is given to the plans and architectural details of 
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ruined Byzantine churches. A curious grave monument found near Lake 
Egherdir has a barbarous Greek inscription and a relief showing a man who is 
spearing with a trident a large cuprinas. The cuprinas is a fish which is still 
abundant in the lake. Near the Pisidian Antioch were found three vases of 
familiar neolithic or aeneolithic type, and two seals, one of which has an in- 
taglio swastika, the other a pair of griffins in heraldic position. At Edebessus 
in Lycia three rude reliefs were noted, two representing a group of nymphs, 
one showing three armed gods. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 29- 
71; 21 figs.) 

RHODES.—Topographical Notes.—There are few monumental data to 
determine the position of the walls of ancient Rhodes. The mediaeval city 
was in great part constructed from the materials of the ancient. For the 
general view that the walls formed a more extended semicircle around the line 
of the present walls there is no convincing literary evidence; and this view does 
not take into account the strategic demands of the terrain. South of the city 
the line of the ancient walls is naturally given by the bed of a stream which 
descends from the plateau of Asgiru and is crossed by a bridge of two arches 
which is one of the most conspicuous monuments of antiquity in Rhodes. Be- 
yond the bridge the lower courses of a massive structure which seems to have 
been a square tower in the ancient fortifications have been discovered. Another 
determinable point in the walls is on the ridge of the hill of Biber-Dagh over- 
looking the valley of Sandurli. Here also excavation revealed a portion of the 
ancient wall. It is evident that the fortification of Rhodes embraced the whole 
system of hills which form the crest of the rocky slope above Trianda, and that 
it descended to the east coast, availing itself of the natural line of defense pro- 
vided by the stream Dermendere. The walls formed a complete barrier across 
the promontory for the defense of the maritime city on the land side. (2) 
Ten minutes west of the suburb of St. John is a depression of elliptical form 
which Newton recognized as the stadium of the ancient city. Excavation at 
various points has brought to light the seats of the structure. It does not 
appear to be earlier than the second century B.c. (A. Marurt, Ann. Scuol. 
It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 259-262; 5 figs.) 

SARDIS.—Staters of Croesus.—On the basis of an interview with Dr. T. 
Les.ie SHear, The New York Times (June 14, 1922) reports that the American 
Expedition at Sardis discovered in April, in a ruined tomb near the surface of a 
hill at Sardis, a pot.containing thirty gold staters of Croesus. Other finds of 
the expedition include a Roman tomb of the second century decorated with 
paintings of great peacocks and of fruit and flowers, and containing a number 
of Jamps, on one of which was a cross. An intact Greek tomb of the fourth 
century B.c. was also discovered. 


GREECE 


ATHENS.—Mr. Gennadius’ Gift to the American School.—Professor 
Epwarp Capps, as Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
School at Athens, announces that His Excellency Joannes Gennadius, for many 
years Minister of the Hellenic Government at the Court of St. James, has 
offered his library as a gift to the School. In a letter addressed to Professors 
Capps and Mitchell Carroll, Mr. Gennadius describes the collection, which 
includes more than fifty thousand volumes dealing with all phases of Greek 
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life, politics, religion, literature, and art in ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
times. There are many rare first editions of the Greek classics, many fine and 
historic bindings, a number of unpublished documents on the Greek War of 
Independence, a collection of historical medals and stamps, and thousands of 
wood-cuts, engravings and photographs illustrating Greek history, art, cos- 
tumes, etc. The conditions of the gift include the provision of a separate build- 
ing for the library, to be known as the Gennadeion in memory of George Genna- 
dius, the father of the donor; the appointment of a competent bibliognost as 
librarian, and the opening of the library to Greek and other scholars. This 
magnificent gift has been accepted for the School by Judge W. C. Loring, the 
President of the Trustees of the School, on condition that adequate funds to 
carry out the terms of the gift can be secured. Professor Capps has reported 
that the Carnegie Corporation has given a generous sum for the building, and 
that the Greek Government has offered to give the land. (Art and Archaeology, 
XIII, 1922, pp: 199-208; 5 figs.; ibid. p. 281.) 

The ‘‘Valerian’” Wall.—The Italian School at Athens has kindly commu- 
nicated the following report of a paper presented before the School by Dr. 
Giacomo Gutp1 at a meeting on March 12, 1921: ‘Dr. Giacomo Guidi reported 
the results of his study of the provenance of the herms of the Cosmetae and the 
numerous Greek inscriptions which were found in the so-called ‘‘ Valerian” wall, 
in the region of St. Demetrio Katiphori. He showed on a slide the course of 
the mediaeval fortification, which, descending from the western slope of the 
Acropolis, proceeded towards the ancient Agora, incorporating the Stoa of 
Attalus, from which it turned at an acute angle to join the south side of the 
Library of Hadrian. It then ascended the present Hadrian Street, and near the 
little church of St. Demetrio Katiphori, a small Byzantine church which was 
demolished before 1860, turned to the south to join the fortification on the 
south slope of the Acropolis. The almost universally accepted opinion is that 
this wall is a work of the Duke of Athens, Antonio Acciaoli, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Against this view Sotiriou (The Justinianean Wall of 
Mediaeval Athens), reviving an old theory of Curtius and Bonn, has maintained 
that the wall belongs to the age of Justinian, arguing from the fact that in one 
portion of the wall are the door-jambs and architrave of a gate. He believes 
that this gate is contemporary with the foundation of Santa Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, since he has noted on it a small Byzantine cross of a form which 
does not occur in later periods. But the gate cannot indicate the chronology 
of the whole fortification; it is a matter of re-used material, as is the case with 
so many other epigraphic and architectural fragments of Greek and Roman 
date. And it cannot be admitted that in the period of Justinian Athens was 
reduced to the diminutive city which was named from its “ Valerian” enclosure. 
The herms of the Cosmetae and the numergus ephebic inscriptions found near 
St. Demetrio Katiphori have given rise to the theory, recently taken up by 
Grainder (B.C.H. 1915, p. 242) that there must have been in this region a 
gymnasium, or, more precisely, the Diogeneum mentioned several times in 
ephebic inscriptions. Guidi, however, arguing from the fact that many sim- 
ilar inscriptions have been found—also in the Valerian wall—near the Stoa of 
Attalus, which bounded the ancient Agora on the east, and since the express 
words orfca & &yop&% occur in these inscriptions (J.G. II, 316, 338, 465, 
468, 469, 470, 471), maintains that also the inscriptions of St. Demetrio, as well 
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as the herms, must have come, not from a gymnasium, but from the ancient 
market-place, and that it is idle to look for the Diogeneum in the vicinity of 
St. Demetrio Katiphori. All this coincides with the following passage of 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. LIII, 4): “In ancient times the ephebes inscribed their 
names on white stelae, with the name of the archon under whom they were en- 
rolled and of the eponymous archon of the preceding year. Now, however, 
they inscribe their names on a bronze stele and the stele is placed in front of the 
Bouleuterion, near the Eponymous Heroes.” The expression ‘in front of the 
Bouleuterion” corresponds exactly to the phrase & dyop%, since we know 
that this building faced on the Agora. In the course of centuries the inscrip- 
tions were not always made in bronze, but also in marble; though even these in 


Figure 3.—Youtus Exercisinc: FROM THEMISTOCLEAN WALL: 
ATHENS. 


their technique, the form of the characters, and the way in which the crowns 
are carved on them, will always recall metal prototypes. The other inscrip- 
tions found with the ephebic at St. Demetrio were also certainly taken from 
buildings which stood either in the Agora or its vicinity, that is, the Theseum 
(I.G. II, 444, 445, 446), the Metroon (J.G. III, 67), the temple of Apollo Pat- 
rous (J.G. II, 1177, base with the signature of Leochares, who carved the 
statue of Apollo which stood on the market-place in front of the temple). The 
numerous bases of honorary statues of Greek and Roman personages, many of 
them with sculptors’ signatures, cannot have come from a gymnasium, but 
certainly came from the Agora, in the neighborhood of which many other 
monuments of the same kind have been found. Guidi also called attention to 
the fact that a characteristic architectural fragment, consisting of two Ionic 
half-columns, back to back, also found in the Valerian wall at St. Demetrio, is 
derived from the Stoa of Attalus, the second story of which is decorated with 
similar half columns, in accordance with Pergamene taste. A curious Greek 
epigram by the poet Illyrius (J.G. III, 399) seen and copied by Ciriaco of An- 
cona, was found in the wall at St. Demetrio, and stands on the ground in that 
region, Another epigram (J.G. III, 400), similar in content and lettering, and 
certainly belonging, as Dittenberger has already observed, to the same build- 
ing, was found on the other hand near the Stoa of Attalus, and this fact con- 
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firms the relation which exists between the materials of $t. Demetrio and those 
of the Agora. It is evident- that when the builders of the mediaeval walls 
excavated foundations and ditches for the fortification, they reached the 
archaeological level of the ancient market-place, and that this became a rich 
quarry of marbles for the construction of the walls.’ 

Two Sculptured Bases from the Themistoclean Wall.—The most interesting 
discovery of original Greek sculpture in recent years was made lately near the 
church of St. Athanasius, in the vicinity of the Ceramicus. In excavating for 
a garage two sculptured bases were found built into the Themistoclean wall, 
illustrating once more Thucydides’ famous description of the hasty utilization 
of grave monuments and other casual material in the construction of the wall. 


Figure 4.—WRESTLERS: BASE FROM THEMISTOCLEAN WALL: ATHENS. 


From cuttings in the top of each base, it is evident that the stones were the 
bases of stelae. (1) The first base is about 0.78 m. square, and 0.30 m. high. 
The front and the two sides are sculptured, but the back is smooth, and prob- 
ably was placed against a wall. The relief on the left side shows six youths 
engaged in athletic exercises (Fig. 3), a group of three facing a group of three. 
On the front is a wrestling match (Fig. 4). An attendant figure stands behind 
each wrestler, one holding a long pole. The scene on the right side is curious 
(Fig. 5). Two youths sit facing one another, one holding a dog on a leash, the 
other a cat, or at least an animal of the cat family, with its back characteris- 
tically arched. Behind each youth stands an olderman. The style of the re- 
liefs on this base, as well as the subjects, is strongly reminiscent of vase paint- 
ing of the red-figured style. There are considerable traces of red color on the 
background. (2) The second base is rectangular: about 0.59 m. in width in 
front, and 0.80 m. in length on the sides. The back of this stone is also smooth. 
On each of the sides is a quadriga, driven toward the front of the base by a 
charioteer in a long tunic, who wears an Attic helmet (Figs. 6 and 7). A hoplite 
with Corinthian helmet, corselet, greaves, and round shield, mounts the chariot. 
Behind each quadriga are two armed men, one bearded, the other beardless. 
On the front are two youths who are apparently playing hockey (Fig. 8). 
Behind each are two other men; and three of these four figures hold hockey 
sticks. Remains of color indicate that the figures on this stone stood out in 


. 
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dark color on a light background; and the style also seems related to that of 
black figure painting. The reliefs, both on the internal evidence of style and 
the external evidence of their connection with the Themistoclean wall, must be 
dated about 500 s.c. (T. Lestre Suear, The Classical Weekly, XV, 1921-1922, 


Fiaure 5.—Cat anp Doc Ficut: BAsE THEMISTOCLEAN WALL: 
ATHENS. 


No. 27, pp. 209-210). Another discussion of these reliefs has been published 
by ALEXANDROS PHILADELPHEUS, and is accompanied by illustrations of the 
three sculptured sides of each stone. (Monthly Illustrated Atlantis, New York, 
XII, June, 1922, pp. 14-15; 6 figs.) Mr. Philadelpheus adds the interesting 


fact that another base was discovered on the same site. This had a painting on 
the front, and inscriptions. Both had been deliberately effaced. The paint- 
ing seems to have represented a woman in a long chiton of flowered pattern, 
seated on a throne, and holding a sceptre or some other object in the left hand. 
Of an inscription to the left the following important words can be read: ’Evdotos 


kal révd’ érole. 


Ficure 6.—Four Horse Cuarior: FROM THEMISTOCLEAN WALL: 
ATHENS. 
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CERINTHUS.—The Ancient Acropolis—Lvuict Prernier describes the 
ancient remains still visible on the site of Cerinthus, which was identified by 
Ulrichs (Reisen und Forschungen, II, p. 227) as a height north of the modern 
village of Mantoudi, on the right bank of a stream, near the small bay of Peleki. 


4 


Figure 7.—Four Horse CuHarioT: BASE FROM THEMISTOCLEAN WALL: 
ATHENS 


The stream is the ancient Budorus. The relation of the site to the sea has been 
altered by alluvial deposits. On the north side of the hill, facing the Budorus, 
are imposing remains of ancient walls which are not properly polygonal, but 
pseudo-isodomic. There are other fragments of the acropolis walls on the 
south side. These were faced on each side with limestone blocks; the interior 
construction is rubble. On the summit are traces of a rectangular building, 
perhaps a temple, and of houses. Tombs covered with tiles are said to have 
been found to the northwest of the acropolis. Probably the house remains 


Figure 8.—Youtus Piayinec Hockey: Base rrom THEMISTOCLEAN 
WALL: ATHENS. 
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belong to the little settlement of late date which Strabo describes (X, p. 336), 
while the acropolis walls belong to the early city which was destroyed by the 
Cypselidae (Theognis, 891-894) in the sixth century B.c. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. 
III, 1916-1920, pp. 273-276; 5 figs.) 

DELPHI.—The List of the Theorodochi.—Eleven fragments of a great stele 
at Delphi have been united, giving the greater part of a list of the Delphic 
theorodochi and their cities. Four columns of the list are found on the front of 
the stone, and a fifth on the left side. The text of four of the fragments has 
been published before (B.C.H. VII, 1883, pp. 189-203; Ath. Mitt. X, 1885, pp. 
101-103; Collitz, II, No. 2580). The theorodochi were persons in the several 
cities of the Greek world who were charged with the duty of receiving the 
Delphic envoys who came from time to time to announce the institution or the 
approaching celebration of a festival, and especially to make the periodic an- 
nouncements of the Pythia and the Soteria. They might be named either by 
their own city or by the city which sent the theori. The latter type of nom- 
ination was the greater honor. Of only four or five persons mentioned in the 
Delphic list is it known that they held this position by the decree of the Delphi- 
ans. The title of theorodochos, however, marked a lower grade of honor than 
that of proxenos. On the Delphic list are the names of four men who were 
afterwards made proxeni. For most of the cities on the list only one theoro- 
dochos is named; for sixty-six two persons are named; for nineteen, three 
(usually including at least two of one family); and for a few cities four, five, or 
even six theorodochi are appointed, still apparently limited to not more than two 
families in each city. ‘Some names of women, sisters or mothers of men who 
are named, are included. The decree provides for seven theoriai, and in each 
case the cities are named in an order suggesting the itinerary of each party of 
envoys, as follows: (1) Cyprus; (2) Ionian cities; (3) Western Locris (?), Boeotia, 
Megara, Argolis, Arcadia; (4) Thessaly and Macedonia; (5) Crete and Cyre- 
naica; (6) Aetolia, Acarnania, and Epirus; (7) Magna Graecia and Sicily. 
There are some interpolations and additions by later revisers of the catalogue. 
The date of the original inscription is the first quarter of the second century 
B.c. It is impossible to determine how long the list was in use. Alphabetical 
indexes of the cities and persons mentioned in the inscription complete the 
report. (A. Puassart, B.C.H. XLV, 1921, pp. 1-85; fig.) 

A Votive Plaque.—In excavations at the temple of Athena Pronaia at Delphi 
R. Demangel discovered a thin bronze plaque of rectangular shape, originally at- 
tached to a board, and no doubt placed in the cella of the temple as an ex-voto. 
On the plaque is engraved the representation of a female figure, standing with 
profile to right. She is completely enveloped, except for the head and feet, in 
a chiton without folds and a mantle which she wears as a shawl, holding its 
edges before her with both hands. There is a simple fillet in the hair, which is 
represented in heavy curls over the forehead, and falls in a mass at the back. 
The eye is oblique and shown as in the full face; the mouth is smiling. The 
type is closely parallel to female figures on Chalcidian vases, and it is fair to 
conjecture that if this ex-voto was not offered by a Chalcidian bronze-founder, 
it was at least the work of a Euboean artist. (R. Demanaet, B.C.H. XLV, 
1921, pp. 309-315; 5 figs.) 

GORTYNA.—Two Inscriptions.—Since the projected publication of a sylloge 
of Cretan inscriptions has been necessarily postponed, D. Comparettt has in- 
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cluded in the latest report of the I:alian School at Athens a discussion of two 
inscriptions of special interest from Gortyna. (1) The first was found on a 
block in the south wall. The stone belonged originally to another structure, 
The inscription, which is written boustrophedon in two columns, is considerably 
defaced, and a complete reading is hardly possible. It is the text of a decree 
relating to the mortgaging of land. One provision has to do with land injured 
by earthquake. This inscription is in the local alphabet. (2) The second is 
in the post-Euclidean Ionic alphabet, but is curious in the fact that it is carved 
both boustrophedon and stoichedon. Its contents are also unique. Its two 
columns record a decree by which, probably in some emergency of epidemic 
sickness, a physician named Areion, from Tralles, was provided at the expense 
of the city with the implements of his profession, and with medicines, wines, 
and disinfecting perfumes. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 193-202; 
2 figs.) 

HISTIAEA-OREUS.—Topographical Investigations.—B. Pace reports (Ann. 
Scuol, Ii. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 276-282; 5 figs.) recent study of the topogra- 
phy and antiquities of the region of Xerochori in northern Euboea, the district 
anciently known as Histiaeotis. Strabo (X, 1,3) and Pausanias (VII, 26, 4) 
both state that the city originally called Histiaea later became known as Oreus. 
It has usually been held that Histiaea was on the site of the modern village of 
Orei, and Oreus on the hill called Molos some three kilometers to the west. 
But an examination of two relevant passages in Livy (XXVIII, 6 and XXXI, 
46) has led Dr. Pace to another conclusion. It appears that the hill called 
Kastro from its present Venetian and Turkish walls, just above Orei to the 
north is the maritima arzx described by Livy. In ancient times the sea was 
nearer this hill than now. The altera arz, urbis media is the hill now called 
Apano Chori, which is quite near, but further inland. Some remains of ancient 
walls are found on this hill as well as among the later fortifications of the Kastro. 
The space between the two hills and about the hill of Apano Chori yields many 
potsherds which are indications of ancient habitation. It is not exactly true 
that one site changed its name. The city contained two distinct, though ad- 
jacent quarters. The maritima arz belonged to Oreus, the other citadel to 
Histiaea. The relation of the two may be compared to that of the two parts 
of Buda-Pest. Some antiquities have been found in the region of the hill of 
Molos. ‘These, however, do not prove the existence of a city on this site, but 
of suburban farms and villas, of which there must have been a considerable 
number in this region of famous vineyards. 

LIMNI.—Antiquities.—B. Pace reports that a building at Limni, dedicated 
to the cult of the Zoodochos Pege is built on the remains of a Roman structure. 
It utilizes an ancient room of apsidal form with a mosaic floor. Some of the 
marble slabs which faced the wall are still in place. A rare and interesting 
object preserved here is an inscribed Byzantine polykandelon, dedicated by 
one Theodoritus and his family. An ephebic statue, of which the torso is pre- 
served, belonged to the decorations of the Roman building. It is a copy of a 
Polyclitan type. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 282-284; 3 figs.) 

MACEDONIA.—The Prehistoric Mounds.—Lfon Rey has published the 
first part of an exhaustive monograph on the prehistoric mounds of Macedonia, 
the result of investigations made by the Service Archéologique of the French 
Army in the years 1916 to 1919. (B.C.H. XLI-XLIII, 1917-1919, pp. 1-176; 23 
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pls. 139 figs.) The first chapter is a general geographical survey of the region. 
In the second M, Rey presents a number of interesting generalizations on the 
situation, form, structure, and condition of the mounds. They are found (1) 
near the coast, (a) on cliffs partly submerged in the sea, (b) on cliffs separated 
from the sea by a littoral terrace, (c) on a low coast; (2) on plains, (a) towards 
the lowest point, often near marshes, (b) on the lower slopes of hills bordering 
the plain; (3) in valleys, (a) at the lowest point, near a stream, (b) on the lower 
slopes of hills. They vary in height from 15 to 225 meters; the greater num- 
ber are less than 100 meters high. They have been considerably modified by 
erosion, due to the frequent and violent rains of Macedonia. In form they may 
be distinguished as (1) ‘‘toumbés,” with a small terminal platform, rounded 
edges, and steep sloping sides; (2) “tables,” with a quite extended terminal 
platform, and gradually sloping sides, and more marked edges (arétes). From 
some points of view the toumbé is like a tumulus; but the tumulus is a burial 
monument, usually of far later date than the toumbé; and in shape the toumbé 
is elongated or elliptical, while the tumulus is circular. The “tables” have 
suffered less erosion than the toumbés, and it may be inferred that they are of 
later date. At any rate the latest strata of the tables are always later than 
the early strata of the toumbés. It may also be noted that the tables are regu- 
larly found in the neighborhood of toumbés. It may be inferred that the tables 
mark a transference of a settlement. In some cases a toumbé rises above a 
table. Here a distinct later settlement has been superposed on the site of an 
earlier one. The following chapters describe and illustrate the mounds of the 
Vardar Valley, the Vistritza Valley, the Galiko Valley, the plain of Salonica, 
the basin of Langaza, the valley of the Vasilika, and the Chalcidice. A table 
of prehistoric stations which were occupied in Hellenic or Hellenistic times is 
given. There is a brief appendix on the mounds of the plain of Monastir. A 
second part of this monograph will be devoted to the pottery discovered in the 
mounds. 

THASOS.—Excavations, 1914—1920.—C. Picarp has published a detailed 
report on the excavations of the French School at Thasos, which were inter- 
rupted by the war, but resumed in 1920 (B.C.H. XLV, 1921, pp. 86-173; 30 
figs.). Examination of the walls of the acropolis has corrected in some details 
the observations made by Mr. J. Baker-Penoyre (J. H. S. 1909, pp. 202 ff.) 
showing that some structures he designated as ancient are really mediaeval. 
In one of these was found the archaic colossal statue of Apollo Kriophoros 
which has already been described (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1920, pp. 218-223; A.J. A. 
XXV, 1921, p. 297). Late building on the acropolis has effaced all traces of 
the citadel of Telesicles, On a terrace at the west is a substructure of an 
ancient building, possibly a temple or a treasury; but a Byzantine chapel has 
taken its place. A gate of late epoch, approached by a stairway from within, 
was discovered on the northwest side of the citadel walls; and there are traces 
of another entrance on this side. The south gate seems to have been blocked 
with fragments of ancient buildings. In the lower city investigation of the 
remains of the Prytaneum has thrown light on the relations between the later 
structure and that of the fifth century, and has indicated the position of the 
ancient agora. On the east side of the market place was a small temple, which 
was connected by a stoa with the Prytaneum. Another stoa met this one at 
right angles and extended along the south side of the agora. The remains of 
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the temple of Asclepius, not yet excavated, are conjectured to be under a house 
east of the Prytaneum. Traces of a circular temple dedicated to the Augusti 
and Rome have been found, but the exact site is not yet known. Excavations 
at the theatre have uncovered what is left of the proskenion, the skene, and the 
orchestra. In its present condition it shows approximately the Vitruvian 
plan, according to the late Hellenistic or early Roman type. With further 
study it will, perhaps, be possible to arrive at the earlier form of the theatre. 
The most important of the sculptures recently discovered is the colossal unfin- 
ished statue of Apollo. The proportions of this figure associate it with Chiote 
art, and with such works as the Apollo of Melos and the Apollo of Tenea, mark- 
ing a transition between the Ionic and the Attic school. It is remarked that 
the Thasians had a predilection for colossal figures. The Silenus with a cantha- 
rus which ornamented one of the gates is also of huge size. Other sculptures 
described include (1) an archaic male torso, comparable to the ephebe of the 
Acropolis Museum in Athens; (2) an injured head of Zeus, showing some 
archaism, but to be dated in the fourth century B.c.; (3) a helmeted head, 
which is marked by an expressiveness which suggests a somewhat modified 
Scopaic influence, to be dated late in the fourth century B.c.; (4) a female head 
with a sakkos, also of the fourth century; (5) a fragment of a male torso of 
Praxitelean type; (6) a head with an oriental pilos, possibly Attis or Mithra; 
(7) a head of Julio-Claudian type broken from a high relief. Some architec- 
tural terra-cottas, figurines, vase-fragments, and coins were found. M. Picard 
concludes his report with the publication of the principal inscriptions discovered 
in the excavations. They are classified as laws and decrees, ex-votos, and 
sepulchral inscriptions. 


ITALY 


OSTIA.—Carved Bone.—In Dedalo, II, 1921, pp. 352-358 (6 figs.), G. 
Caza writes on four pieces of carved bone, two of which were found some 
years ago at Pompeii, the other two in recent excavations at Ostia. The carv- 
ing is interpreted as representing such scenes as a myth of Persephone, a Ho- 
meric legend, and Dionysiac ceremonies. The Pompeian pieces were found in a 
house, those at Ostia in a tomb of the second century a.p. The most interest- 
ing question is that of use. The present author believes they formed parts of 
musical instruments. 

A Statue of Artemis.—In Boll. Arte, I, 1922, pp. 395-402 (pl.; 4 figs.), G. 
Cauiza publishes the nearly complete statue of Artemis, represented in her 
character of Amazon, found in the excavations at Ostia. It is an excellent 
Roman copy of a Greek work of the late fourth century B.c. The copy is 
assigned to the first century of the Empire. Clearly, the head has been some- 
what changed from the idealized Greek type of the goddess to make of it the 
portrait of some Roman lady; but just whom the copyist has portrayed, it 
has not been possible to determine. 

ROME.—Coins and Gems from Asia Minor.—L. Cresano describes a number 
of coins and gems which have been acquired for the Museo Nazionale in Rome 
by the Italian Mission in Asia Minor. These include (1) imperial bronze coins 
of Side-Perga (Tranquillina), Perga (Salonina), Antioch in Pisidia (Gordianus 
Pius), Alea in Phrygia (Antoninus Pius), Nicopolis ad Istrum (Geta), Thyatira 
in Lydia (Macrinus); a gold medallion of Alexander Severus, which with other 
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examples proves that such medallions were used as ornaments as early as the 
second half of the third century; and six intaglios of Hellenistic and Roman 
date. The bronze coin of Salonina from Perga has a mark of value; and in 
this connection Dr. Resano gives a list of imperial coins with similar marks 
from the Greek cities of the empire. (Ann, Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 
161-179.) 

TARENTUM.—A Fifth Century Tomb.—QuintT1no (Dedalo, II, 
1922, pp. 617-627; 9 figs.) describes the contents of a tomb of the fifth century 
B.c. which was discovered at Tarentum in 1917. It then yielded (1) a Pana- 
thenaic amphora, on the reverse side of which is a spirited quadriga group; (2) 
a black-figured cotyle, with a well-drawn Dionysiac scene; (3) a black-figured 
volute-handled crater, on the neck of which are two zones of figures: (a) Her- 
acles and the Nemean lion, between two sphinxes and eyes, and (below) two 
warriors entering four-horse chariots, (b) a battle scene including a chariot and 
warriors on foot, between sphinxes and eyes, and (below) a symposium; (4) a 
fragment of a red-figured cylix of the severe style, showing a centauromachy. 
Resumption of the excavations in 1921 has brought to light the fragments of 
several black-figured vases: a hydria, three oenochoae, two olpae, a lecythus, 
three cotylae, three cotylisci, and sixteen cylices, all of Athenian provenance; 
a lecythus of Corinthian style, an oenochoe with black figures on a white ground, 
a celebe with figures in the severe red-figure style were also found, and several 
plain black vases. These objects have been installed in the Museum at Ta- 
rentum. 

TRIESTE.—A Late Antique Ivory Relief—By comparison with other re- 
liefs, S. PogLayen-NEUWALL concludes in Mh. f. Kunstw. XV, 1921, pp. 174- 


180 (4 pls.), that an ivory relief in the Museo Civico, Trieste, is an example of 
the mixed style characteristic of Egyptian art in about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. The relief represents the Dioscuri in the upper register and 
Europa in the lower. The accompanying putti are the best indices of the 
derivation of the style of the work. The plaque probably formed the lid of a 
jewel casket. 


SPAIN 


PREHISTORIC DISCOVERIES.—Horace Sanpars has reported to the 
Society of Antiquaries on the progress of archaeological research in Spain, with 
particular reference to the discovery of palaeolithic paintings in the northern 
and eastern parts of the peninsula. (Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 342-345.) 


FRANCE 


CASTERA.—A Roman Tomb.—At Castéra in the Haute-Garonne some 
laborers discovered in 1913 a Roman tomb of the fourth century of ourera. It 
contained two terra-cotta ollae and a number of bronze coins, on the evidence 
of which the tomb is dated in the reign of Constantius II, 351-361 a.v. (E. 
Detorme, B. Soc. Midi Fr. 43, 1914, pp. 189-192; fig.) 

PARIS.—An Exhibition of Objects from Syria.—An exhibition of antiqui- 
ties discovered in the recent French excavations in Syria was opened at the 
Louvre in March. M. Montet showed specimens of the Egyptian remains 
found at Byblos, proving the existence of a great Egyptian colony in Syria from 
the fourth millennium s.c. M. Pézard describes his investigation of a site 
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which he believes to be that of the important Hittite centre Kadesh. Dr. 
Contenau showed various small objects discovered at Sidon, and a cast of the 
end of a sarcophagus on which a Syrian ship was picturesquely and completely 
represented. The researches of M. de Livrey at Damas and of Mme. Le Las- 
seur at Tyre were also represented. At Tyre a hypogeum decorated with 
paintings and with floral ornament was found. It contained some interesting 
examples of Phoenician decorative art. (Le Temps, March 21, 1922.) 

USSAT.—Prehistoric Discoveries.—M. Cuauiniibre and M. Bacquts have 
discovered important remains of the Stone Age in the valley of Ussat, Ariége. 
Bones and rude pottery were found in the caves, and on the white walls were 
painted signs of the types known as soutiform, pectiform, and hastiform. 
Stalagmitic concretions over some of these prove their antiquity. There are 
sketches of animals, including horses and mountain goats. (The Observer, 
London, August 14, 1921.) 

VIENNE.—Roman Centerings.—J. Formicé has published a description 
of the remains of wooden centerings used in the construction of the vaults sup- 
porting a stairway built at Vienne in the fourth century. Their position 
necessitated their abandonment in the construction itself. This accounts for 
their preservation as well as for the fact that they were made of poor materials. 
The width of the boards was about 30 cm. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 286- 
292; 2 figs.) 


HOLLAND 


THE ANCIENT COURSE OF THE RHINE.—J. H. Holwerda has studied 
the course of the lower Rhine in Roman times. The present Vecht has long 
been recognized as a former mouth of the river. The Linge, which is now but 
a narrow channel, was once the bed of the main stream. This fact explains the 
abundance of Roman remains on its banks. (F. Cumont, R. Et. Anc. XXIV, 
1922, p. 48, summarizing an article in Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, New 
Series, II, 1921.) 

NYMEGEN.—Excavation of the Roman Citadel.—M. Daniels, who has 
excavated the summit of the hill of Valkhof above the Wahal to the east of 
Nymegen, reports that the hill was occupied during the first half of the first 
century and again from the beginning of the third until the fifth. In the peace- 
ful interval of the second and third centuries the Romans were free to abandon 
the strategic height and to colonize the lowlands west of the present city of 
Nymegen (Noviomagus). (F. Cumont, R. Et. Anc. XXIV, 1922, p. 48, sum- 
marizing an article in Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, New Series, II, 1921.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—Acquisitions of the Berlin Museums since 1903.—Brief de- 
scriptions of thirty-nine additions to the collections of ancient sculpture in the 
Berlin Museums since 1903 (Arch. Anz. 1903, cols. 29 ff.), with illustrations of 
pieces that have not been published elsewhere, are given by B. ScHROEDER in 
Arch. Anz. 1919 (cols. 89-117; 9 figs.). Sculpture in the round includes a 
sixth-century “Apollo” from Naxos, lacking the head and other parts but 
showing the arms partially detached from the trunk; an enthroned goddess, - 
perhaps Persephone, of Parian marble, excellent work of about 480 B.c.; two 
small statues of old men fishing, with basket and rod, a late Hellenistic motive; 
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a little slave boy, asleep or resting and holding a lantern, decorative work of the 
first century A.D.; a white marble lion, singularly conventionalized, from Cni- 
dos; and a tiny late archaic owl of sandstone, from Athens, The statuettes 
are: an archaic female figure wearing polos and chiton, from Chalcedon; an 
Athena copied from an Attic fifth century work; a Hecate, perhaps after 
Alcamenes; a Venus Genetrix and a standing Asclepius, from Cyprus, of about 
350 B.c.; and a very small Amazon fallen in battle, from Pergamon. The 
heads comprise: a large archaic Greek head of a young man, which probably 
had a bronze helmet behind the rows of curls over the forehead; a colossal head 
of Heracles, from Pergamon; a female head from Naples, copy of a fourth- 
century original; the head of a Caryatid, from Cilicia, of late Roman times; 
and six Roman portraits—three men of the Republic; a young woman with 
sculptured eyes and a coiffure of the time of the younger Faustina; a man’s 
head, also of the middle of the second century; and a portrait of the Gothic 
Emperor Maximinus, in which the blue eyes are rendered by insets of lead. 
There are eight votive reliefs: a Victory slaying a bull, from Pergamon, excel- 
lent late sixth-century work; a fragmentary relief of a god carrying off a god- 
dess in a chariot, from Rhodes, good work of a time soon after that of the 
Parthenon; two limestone panels from Tarentum, each containing two figures 
about a foot high, conjectured to be Orestes and Electra and Antigone with the 
blind Oedipus, probably of the fourth century; a dedication to Attis and Ag- 
distis, a form of Cybele, from the Piraeus; a relief of a woman bathing before a 
herm of Pan; a single Dioscurus on the left-hand side of a square basis, the 
front of which, showing Jupiter Superantissimus, was already in the museum; 
and a tall stele of dark marble, from Gallipoli, with two scenes, a god with 
worshippers above and the sacrifice of a bull below. Six gravestones have 
been acquired: the middle part of a stele of the type of Alxenor’s but several 
decades later and showing thé influence of the Parthenon style; the inscribed 
stele of Sosias and Cephisodotus, two young warriors with an older man in 
priest’s robe standing between them, period 450-400 B.c.; a large and elaborate 
palmette top of a stele, of limestone with faded colors, from Kertch in South 
Russia, beginning of the fourth century; the upper part of a tall, narrow stone 
having two rosettes and an erased inscription, probably metrical, replaced by 
the name of Demarchia, and an elaborate palmette supporting a mourning 
siren and two women; a limestone stele from Alexandria, showing some Egyp- 
tian characteristics, with an elderly man seated between two pillars; and a small 
slab with rounded top, as if for a painted acroterion, and the relief of a boy 
playing ball, inscribed in finely cut fourth-century letters. 

klodpos xpvcoxéo[s 

woddois 

A Papyrus for the Dead.—Herman Grapow publishes and comments on 

Papyrus No. 10482 of the Berlin Museum. It has a unique interest as a papy- 
rus for the use of the dead dating from the early Middle Kingdom. In the 
period of the Old Kingdom such texts were inscribed on the walls of tombs. ‘In 
the Middle Kingdom remains they are found on the inner surfaces of coffins. 
It is only under the New Kingdom that the provision of the dead with papyrus 
manuscripts becomes common. The text in Berlin, which is in hieratic writ- 
ing, is said to have come from Siut (Lycopolis) in Upper Egypt. (Sitzb. Ber. 
Akad. 1915, pp. 376-384.) 
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HILDESHEIM.—Two Athenian Prize Amphorae.—Two prize amphorae 
said to be from a tomb in the Cyrenaica and now in the Pelizaiis Museum at 
Hildesheim, belong to the second series of such vases, which was instituted 
early in the fourth century, probably after the formation of the second naval 
confederacy under Athens in 378, and is thus separated from the earlier series 
by nearly a century. These two vases, which are evidently from the same 
hahd, belong early in the second group, as they show some characteristics of the 
former group which did not appear after about 372. The design on Athena’s 
shield (the Tyrannicides of Critius and Nesiotes) is found also on an amphora 
in the British Museum (No. 605), and this may imply that all three are from a 
single year in which this detail was prescribed for the painters. The Hil- 
desheim vases represent the chariot race and the foot race and the London 
vase the pentathlon. (F. Beun, Arch. Anz. 1919, iii-iv, cols. 77-89; 7 figs.) 

LEIPZIG.—An Early Greek Mirror.—Several bronze mirrors with a circular 
or disk-shaped end of the handle are discussed by F. SrupniczKa apropos of 
an example acquired during the war by the University of Leipzig. They are 
all from South Russia and seem to be of Ionian origin. Their resemblance to 
objects from the Argive-Corinthian sphere may be due to the commerce in 
Corinthian oil flasks. (Arch. Anz. 1919, cols. 1-7; 5 figs.) 

MUNICH.—A Guide to the Glyptothek.—A new illustrated guide to the 
Glyptothek in Munich, necessitated by new acquisitions and by re-arrangement 
of the collection, as well as by progress in the study of the Aeginetan marbles, 
has been prepared by Paut Wouters. [Fiihrer durch die Glyplothek Kénig 
Ludwigs I zu Miinchen, von Paut Wouters. Munich, 1922, Glyptothek. 56 
pp.; 69 figs.; 12 mo.] 

RETHRA AND ARKONA.—Recent ScHUCcHHARDT 
has made an ad interim report on his recent investigation of two pre-Christian 
Slavic sites on the Baltic coast of Prussia. (1) Through a new interpretation 
of a description by Thietmar of Merseburg (VI, 17, Mon. Germ. Hist. Scr. 111, 
812) he has been enabled to identify a hill known as the Schlossberg, an hour 
north of Feldberg, as the Slavic citadel of Rethra. The three “horns” of the 
city through which the three gates passed were not promontories, but wooden 
towers. There are considerable remains of the ancient wall on the north, west, 
and south sides of the citadel, and indications of two gates. On the east side 
the descent to the sea is precipitous, explaining Thietmar’s phrase horribile 
visu applied to the aspect of the sea from the eastern gate. Investigation has 
not been carried far enough to reveal any remains of the temple which stood 
here. (2) Arkona is another Slavic stronghold. Its situation on the island 
of Riigen has long been known, Saxo Grammaticus has left a picturesque 
description of the citadel, of the temple and the monstrous image of the sun- 
god Swantewit who was worshipped here. The citadel was sacked by the 
Danes in 1168 A. p., and Saxo may have been an eye-witness of the capture. 
Considerable remains of the ancient wall are preserved on the west side of the 
citadel, and of the ditch within the wall. Adjoining this remains of houses 
have been found, At the extreme eastern side of the citadel excavations have 
uncovered the foundations of the temple described by Saxo. It was square in 
shape, and inside the rectangle were found the foundations of the four pillars 
which enclosed the inner sanctuary. The substructure on which the great 
four-headed image of the god was placed also came to light. The square shape 
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of the building is unique in German territory. In pre-Christian times this 
shape is found in Celtic shrines in France and in the Rhine and Danube valleys. 
An early mediaeval use of this form is illustrated in a church at Trier. Strzy- 
gowski has pointed out that the square church with a dome developed in 
Armenia and later became a favorite form in Eastern Europe. But he has 
neglected to take into account the early Celtic structures. The existence of 
such a form on a Slavic site suggests that the quadrate form was originally 
European, and that it may have been transmitted to Asia to be developed and 
returned through Byzantium. (Sitzb. Ber. Akad. 1921, pp. 766-774; fig.; 
3 plans.) 


AUSTRIA 


KLAGENFURT.—A Guide to the Antiquities.—An illustrated guide by 
Rupo.tr Eccer makes the principal objects of the collection of antiquities at 
Klagenfurt accessible to the archaeologist. A sketch of the history of Carin- 
thia in pre-Roman and Roman times is followed by a catalogue of the collection, 
including sculptures, of which the greater number are provincial grave monu- 
ments; mosaics; terra sigillata; glass; and small bronzes. [Fiihrer durch die 
Antikensammlung des Landesmuseums in Klagenfurt, von RupotF 
Vienna, 1921, Hélder (for the Austrian Archaeological Institute). 122 pp.; 
100 figs.; map. 12mo.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BERKSHIRE.—Wayland’s Smithy.—The recent excavation of the pre- 
historic barrow in Berkshire known as Wayland’s Smithy is the occasion of a 
historical account of the descriptions of the monument which have appeared 
since the seventeenth century (R. A. Smrru, Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 183-191) and 
of a report on recent investigations by C. R. Perrs (ibid. pp. 191-197; 4 figs.). 
The barrow, which is of a long oblong shape lies in a general northwest and 
southeast direction. The sides have a revetment of sarsen rubble, and the 
barrow is also enclosed by a wall of upright sarsen stones. Four great upright 
stones form a sort of facade to the monument at the south end. Between the 
two central slabs a passage leads to the burial chamber, which is of cruciform 
plan. Remains of eight skeletons were found in the western transept, but were 
incomplete; perhaps the burials had been disturbed in’ neolithic times. A 
curious discovery near one of the facing slabs at the south end of the barrow 
was that of two flat ironrods. These are British currency bars such as are de- 
scribed by Caesar (B.G. V, 12), and may have been deposited here as a votive 
offering. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Some Vases in the Lewis Collection.—Four Greek vases 
belonging to the collection left to Corpus Christi College in 1891 by its librarian, 
8. S. Lewis, are discussed and illustrated by C. D. Brcxnett in J.H.S. XLI, 
1921, pp. 222-231 (5 pls.; 3 figs.). They are a red-figured cotyle from the 
Castellani collection, a red-figured cylix from the Lecuyer collection, a red-fig- 
ured stemless cylix from the Barone collection, and a small early Cycladic 
multiple vase, presumably from Melos. The first two are excellent examples 
of the principle of decoration first seen in the later work of Euphronius and his 
contemporaries Hieron and Duris, of relating the different pictures to each 
other in subject. The cotyle has the rape of Tithonus by Eos on one side and 
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two of his companions startled by the strange occurrence on the other side. 
The cylix has a symposium divided between its three fields, the six banqueters 
on their six couches being shown, three on one side of the vase, two on the other 
side with a girl playing the flute, and the sixth one on the interior. With 
their lack of discipline in the rules of perspective, the ancients would find no 
difficulty in feeling the whole scene visible to an imaginary spectator at the 
same time, much as the procession of the Parthenon frieze was felt as a single 
spectacle. In this principle lies the explanation of the much-discussed Cepha- 
lus cylix in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The figures around the outside 
of the vase, excited and looking anxiously upward, are the companions of 
Cephalus gazing at the strange sight of the goddess carrying him away in her 
arms, as pictured on the interior. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Roman Roads.—Excavations by the Cambridge- 
shire Antiquarian Society have proved that the ramp supporting the part of 
the Roman road from Haverhill to Cambridge known as Worstead or Wool 
Street is not, as has been supposed, of pre-Roman origin, but is itself of Roman 
construction. Investigation of the Fleam Dyke reveals successive reconstruc- 
tions of Roman workmanship, and sherds indicate that these reconstructions 
were subsequent to the Claudian conquest. (Ant. J. II, 1922, pp. 57-58.) 

CAERLEONSHIRE.—A Roman Inscription—A fragmentary inscription 
found in the Roman cemetery at Ultra Pontem, Caerleon, commemorates a 
primus pilus of the second Legio Augusta. (Ant. J. II, 1922, pp. 62-63.) 

CARNARVONSHIRE.—tThe Excavation of Segontium.—The Roman fort 
at Segontium, excavated under the direction of Dr. R. E. M. Ware er, shows 
several successive stages of construction. A primitive earth work was followed 
by stone walls and gates. There seem to have been three main periods of 
occupation: ca, 80-125 a.p., 200-210 a.p., 350-385 a.p. (Ant. J. II, 1922, p. 
63.) 

COOKHAM.—A Neolithic Bowl.—E. Neit Jaynes reports the discovery 
in the Thames at Hedson, near Cookham, of a number of prehistoric objects 
of which the most important is a complete pottery bowl of neolithic date. It 
is of yellowish brown clay, and is ornamented with fifteen lines of impressions. 
Twelve of these were made with a twisted sinew, and three with a reef knot. 
The latter are the first evidence to be discovered of knowledge of the reef knot 
in neolithic Britain. (Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 316-319; 2 figs.) 

CORNWALL.—Settlements at Harlyn Bay.—A number of antiquities 
discovered at Harlyn Bay on the north coast of Cornwall have been described 
by O. G. S. Crawrorp (Ani. J. I, 1921, pp. 283-299; 12 figs.). (1) At Harlyn 
Bay a prehistoric cemetery was discovered in 1900. The graves are rectangu- 
lar and are lined with slate slabs. The bodies were in a crouching position. 
Potsherds with incised geometric decoration were discovered, and bronze was 
also found, indicating a date transitional between the Bronze and the Iron Age, 
probably in this region about 400-150 B.c. (2) On Constantine Island in 
Constantine Bay there once stood a rude hut of slate slabs, elliptical in shape. 
Animals’ bones and a bronze hammer were found in it, as well as a number of 
lumps of clay. It may be conjectured that the hut was a potter’s shop. (3) 
On the mainland not far from this island is Constantine Chapel, built over 
boulders which were probably the objects of a pre-Christian cult. (4) Burials 
and some objects of pottery, bronze, and stone have recently been discovered 
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on the cliffs above Harlyn. (5) Two gold crescents discovered in this region 
are important because they were found in association with objects of the Bronze 
Age. The site would repay systematic excavation. 

DEVON.—A Roman Villa.—Remains of a Roman villa, including a mosaic 
pavement and fragments of walls, were discovered by Major General Wright 
on his estate at Seaton in Devonshire. Since they are near a spring, they may 
have been part of a bath. (Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 237-238.) 

DORCHESTER.—Roman Spoons.—A group of silver spoons found at 
Dorchester in 1898 or 1899 together with coins of 360-400 a.p. is described and 
discussed by O. M. Datton (Ant. J. II, 1922, pp. 89-92; fig.). Although 
associated with Roman Britain, the spoons are apparently of Christian origin. 
On the bowl of one is the inscription AVGVSTINE VIVAS, a type of good 
wish not found on pagan spoons; and a fish which is represented on another is 
probably the Christian symbol. The curious animals’ heads into which the 
volutes connecting the stem with the bowl of the spoon are sometimes shaped 
indicate a Teutonic influence. The discovery of similar objects at Vermand, 
near St. Quentin, suggests that the Dorchester spoons may have been imported 
from a Christian centre in Gaul, where there was at this time an immigrant 
Teutonic (Frankish) population. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Roman Burials.—Sr. BappELEY in a re- 
cent lecture before the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies described 
fifty Roman burials discovered at Barnwood, near Gloucester, not far from the 
Roman road called Irmin Street. Both inhumation and cremation burials 
were found. (Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 236-237.) 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—Roman Remains at Welwyn.—G. M. KinpEeRsLEY 
(Ant. J. II, 1922, pp. 24-26; 5 figs.) reports the discovery at Welwyn Grange 
of Roman remains from a cemetery, apparently of the second century of our 
era. They comprise glass bottles and pottery, including some examples of 
terra sigillata with stamped signatures. A female bust moulded in pipe clay 
was also found. 

KENT.—A Celtic Urn Field.—Lronarp Woo..ey has excavated for the 
Society of Antiquaries an early British cemetery at Swarling in Kent. Cre- 
mated bones were found in pottery urns. Bronze and iron brooches indicate a 
date from about 50 B.c. to about 50 a.p. (Ant. J. I, 1921, p. 339.) 

LONDON.—A Roman Building.—Excavations in Gracechurch Street have 
disclosed the lower courses of a Roman building. At a depth of thirteen feet 
from the present surface is a wall of ragstone which was faced with painted 
plaster. At right angles to this was a more massive wall. The room seems to 
have been partially filled in ancient times, for a floor of red tesserae was found 
at a depth of only eight feet and six inches. This filling accounts for the pres- 
ervation of the plaster on the face of the wall. The plaster was painted with 
the outlines of square panels, and was apparently colored in imitation of marble. 
It is probable that these remains are to be associated with the more extensive 
remains of Roman building found in Leadenhall, which is not faraway. (The 
Daily Telegraph, London, January 10, 1922.) 

An Inscription from Hermonthis.—A hieroglyphic text of the eleventh Dy- 
nasty in the British Museum which had been published (Hieroglyphic Texts 
from Egyptian Stelae in the British Museum, Part 1, pl. 55) as obscure in mean- 
ing, has been re-transcribed by Dr. Bupce and interpreted by H. O. Lance, 
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who finds that it is from the same grave at Hermonthis with two inscriptions 
(in the Glyptothek at Copenhagen and in the Berlin Museum respectively) 
which he has already published (Agyptologische Zeitschrift, 34, pp. 25-34, pl. 2). 
It is one of those unusual documents which may be described as contracts be- 
tween the person buried in the tomb on the one part and certain priests on the 
other for the making of due offerings to the dead. (Sitzb. Ber. Akad. 1914, 
pp. 991-1004; pl.) 

OXFORD.—A Roman Site.—<A party of Oxford undergraduates has made 
excavations at Wood Eaton. Fragments of painted plaster of the Roman 
period were found, and some traces of walls. A few Antonine and Constantin- 
ian coins were discovered, a cross-bow brooch, two Samian stamps, and some 
rude pottery. The site had apparently been ruined by fire at least once in 
ancient times. (Ant. J. I, 1921, pp. 339-340.) 

STONEHENGE.—Recent Excavations.—Lieutenant Colonel W. Haw.ry 
has made a second report on recent operations at Stonehenge, including the 
mechanical measures taken for the restoration and preservation of the monu- 
ment and archaeological discoveries in the excavation of parts of the site. 
These investigations seem to prove that “the ditch and rampart were made at 
a time considerably anterior to Stonehenge.” (Ant. J. II, 1922, pp. 36-51; 
2 pls.; 5 figs.; ef. ibid. I, 1921, pp. 19-41.) 

WILTSHIRE.—A Hallstatt Village Site——Mrs. M. E. CunnineTon reports 
the discovery at All Cannings Cross Farm, east of Devizes, of an Early Iron 
Age village site. Excavations have yielded a great quantity of pottery and 
some other small manufactured objects as well as bones of animals used for 
food. The pottery is of Hallstatt type throughout. Many pots show rows of 
finger-tip impressions around the shoulder. Some of the better pieces are 
highly polished and ornamented with chevrons and small circles stamped or 
impressed. Two brooches of La Téne type were found. The site appears not 
to have been occupied before the Iron Age, and there is no trace of Roman 
remains. It is likely that the geometric style of ornament seen in the relics of 
this village continued in this district until the time of the Roman conquest, 
although a more advanced culture was found in Somerset, Oxfordshire, and 
Northamptonshire to the west and north. (Ant. J. II, 1922, pp. 13-19; 11 
figs.) 

WINCHESTER.— Iron Currency Bars.—R.W. Hootey reports the discovery 
on Worthy Down, near Winchester, of a series of British iron currency bars. 
They were found near a pit of prehistoric origin, in association with pottery of 
the La Téne period. There were no Roman remains on the site. (Ant. J. I, 
1921, pp. 321-326; fig.) 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


BEZEREOS.—New Inscriptions——A.rrep Mertin reports that in 1919 
Colonel Donau made interesting discoveries at Sidi Mohamed Ben Aissa, sixty 
kilometers from Kébilli. An ancient cistern and a castellum had already been 
discovered at this place (Bull. Arch. du Comité, 1909, p. 35 ff.). Near the cis- 
tern was found an inscription of 201 a.p., commemorating the fact that the 
emperors Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta had restored the fort on this 
site which had been built by Commodus. In the fort itself Colonel Donau 
found a block with inscriptions on the four lateral faces. This marked a dedi- 
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cation in honor of the same three emperors, though the name of Geta had been 
erased, as on the other inscriptions. The importance of this inscription is in 
the fact that it mentions the name of the military station as Bezereos. It 
shows that Bezereos was some thirty kilometers farther south than had been 
supposed and that the castellum had been originally established here by Com- 
modus, in pursuance of a plan for the strengthening of the limes Tripolitana for 
the protection of caravan routes. Septimius Severus pushed the Roman posts 
still farther south. The garrison list on the second inscription shows that 
some three hundred men were stationed at Bezereos under Septimius Severus. 
(C. R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 236-248.) 

CARTHAGE.—C. Julius Asper.—L. Pornssor has deciphered further parts 
of an inscription from Carthage, in honor of the Great Mother, of which five 
lines were published in B. Arch. du Comité, 1919, pp. cexxxiii-ccxxxv. Julius 
Asper, the proconsul mentioned, is a man of whom Tertullian speaks in a letter 
of 212 a.p. as showing some leniency towards the Christians. He was consul 
for the second time in 212. The date of his proconsulship is shown from other 
evidence to have been 200-202 or 204-205 a.v. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 
333-336.) 

CONSTANTINE.—Prehistoric Antiquities——-The Commandant MENNE- 
TRIER has made a study of the prehistoric monuments of the district of Con- 
stantine in Algeria. (1) Near the coast are found large dolmens, consisting of 
a table, the dolmen proper, a sepulchral chamber, and an enclosure of standing 
stones. (2) On the Haut-Plateau are small dolmens. The table, although it 
has stone supports, has the appearance of resting on the ground. The sepul- 
chral chamber is constructed carelessly, and the enclosure is small. That the 
two forms are related is indicated by the fact that pottery of identical type has 
been found in both forms of dolmens. (3) Megaliths of conical form mark 
burials in the great necropolis of Chouf el Hadj. The sepulchral chamber 
differs from that of the dolmens in having no lateral entrance. The bones dis- 
covered in these graves seem to have undergone the action of fire. (4) Mega- 
liths of cylindrical form on the north slope of Ras bou Irhiel. These are con- 
structed of blocks laid flat, forming small round towers. Another group of 
similar monuments was studied on Djebel Metrassi. The sepulchral chamber 
‘ has a square plan and no lateral entrance, and the human remains seem to 
have been burned. A large slab recalling the table of the dolmens is laid over 
the centre of each of these cylindrical monuments. (5) Certain alignments of 
megaliths appear to have had a defensive purpose, The relations of these 
stones to groups of dolmens and other monuments suggest that they indicate 
the sites of oppida of the type which Caesar attributes to the Celts. MM. Men- 
netrier noted the survival in this region to the present day of customs of 
commemoration which suggest the practice of the megalithic period. (Bulle- 
tin de l Académie d’ Hippone, 34, 1914-1921, pp. 111-125.) 

CYRENAICA.—Unpublished Inscriptions.—Gasrare OLivieRo discusses a 
number of hitherto unrecorded inscriptions from Cyrene and Benghazi. In 
Cyrene he noted (1) an inscription of Claudius Gothicus, marking the establish- 
ment of the city of Claudiopolis after the suppression of the revolt of the Mar- 
mariti; (2) a votive inscription to the nymph Cyrene; (3) another dedicatory 
inscription, also probably to Cyrene, by Gaius Claudius Titianus Demostratus, 
proconsul of Crete and Cyrene in the reign of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus; 
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(4) a dedicatory inscription to Artemis, by Vettiena Aponia, a priestess; (5) a 
list of names; (6) minor sepulchral and other inscriptions. In Benghazi were 
found (1) a votive inscription to Asclepius and Hygieia, (2) an illegible sepul- 
chral inscription. (Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 181-191; 11 figs.) 
CYRENE.—The Roman Baths.—The official report on the excavations at 
Cyrene in 1914 includes a description of the Roman baths by G. Guastin1 (Not. 
Arch, II, 1916, pp. 117-151; 23 figs.). In the south tier of rooms two ante- 
chambers at the east end, paved with mosaic, but without seats or statuary, are 
separated by a pair of pilasters and two columns between them. For some 
reason probably connected with a previous structure on the site these pilasters 
and columns are not aligned exactly at right angles to the side walls. The 
columns are of the Corinthian order, the capitals carelessly executed. Another 
similar group of columns and pilasters leads to two halls belonging more prop- 
erly to the baths. These rooms are paved with marble, furnished with seats 
and adorned with sculpture. Beyond the further room to the west is a large 
piscina. To the north of this range of rooms, and separated from them by a 
massive wall, is another series of rooms, some of which were reservoirs. Two 
were piscinae with steps descending from the doors leading into the south hall. 
Work of three different 
periods may be discerned 
in this structure, which in 
its final phase was the 
frigidarium of a great 
Roman bath. This is in- 
dicated by its northern 
exposure, by the great 
basins, and by the lack of 
any provision for heating 
water. 
» The Sculptures from 
the Roman Baths.—The 
excavation of the Roman 
baths at Cyrene in 1914, 
and the important series 
of sculptures discovered 
in this building are de- 
scribed by Errore Guis- 
LANZONI (Not. Arch. II, 
1916, pp. 7-116; 6 pls.; 56 
figs.). The principal 
marbles are the following: 
(1) a torso of Hermes, 
apparently a Roman copy 
from a bronze original of 
the Peloponnesian School, 
belonging to the earlier 
years of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.; (2) a head of 
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Hermes, with the petasus, showing some Scopaic influence, but perhaps orig- 
inally united with the torso just described (if so, the work is obviously eclectic) ; 
(3) a fragmentary statue base with the feet of a female figure; (4) a small male 
torso of indeterminable style; (5) a fragment of a male statue with the ends of 
locks of hair falling over the shoulders, probably from an Apollo or a Dionysus 
of fifth century type; (6) a head of Dionysus which is an Antonine copy of a 
well-known type (see Amelung, Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, II, No. 
258, pl. 48); (7) a headless statue of Hygieia, of Hellenistic type; (8) a headless 
statue of a dancer in transparent draperies, similar in type to a figure on a 
puteal from the Via Prenestina in Rome (Not. Scav. 1908, p. 445 ff.; Helbig- 
Amelung, Fiihrer, 3d edition, II, No. 1525), and comparable to some well- 
known terra-cotta types of dancing figures; (9) a small head of Athena, de- 
rived from an original of the fifth century B.c.; (10) a statue of Eros stretching 
his bow, of the familiar type commonly attributed to Lysippus (Fig. 9), but 
conjectured by Ghislanzoni to be connected with the Attic school (the face of 
the Cyrene replica recalls Winckelmann’s Faun); (11) a group of three Graces 
(two headless), the composition of which suggests derivation from a relief, 
since it is obviously intended for one point of view, and could be brought be- 
tween two not widely separated parallel planes; (12) another group of three 
Graces, somewhat more plastically posed, but still based on a relief type, and 
carelessly executed; (13) a statue of Athena, of Antonine date, but of a fourth 
century type, with a head which does not belong to it, since the head is of 
Parian, the body of Pentelic marble; (14) a colossal statue of Hermes, of a 
type closely associated with the work of Polyclitus, and bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the Idolino of Florence; (15) a youthful satyr of a common type 
which is a variation of the Praxitelean satyr; (16) a colossal statue of Alexander, 
not a direct copy from Lysippus, but probably based on an Alexandrian adapta- 
tion of the Lysippean type; (17) a seated statue of Hermes, a variation on the 
Hellenistic motive of the bronze seated Hermes from Herculaneum; (18) a 
fragment of a male head, perhaps from the statue just mentioned; (19) a frag- 
ment of a helmeted head of Athena; (20) a small male torso. 

The Temple of Zeus.— Military excavations on the plateau to the southeast 
of the acropolis of Cyrene brought to light in 1914 fragments of a colossal 
statue and its pedestal. Further exploration proved that the statue was a cult 
image of Zeus, and stood at the back of the cella of a small temple. The in- 
scription on the pedestal shows that the statue was dedicated in the reign of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, perhaps in commemoration of the restoration of 
the city after the Jewish revolt of 116 a.v. The building has the form of a 
temple in antis, with two columns between the antae, on a podium 1.60 m. 
high. The podium has six steps in front, but as these are inconvenient for 
actual use, the temple was entered by flights of stairs at the right and left of the 
portico. The cella, which is 11.70 m. long and 8.70 m. wide, has a mosaic floor 
of geometric pattern. The statue is 2.18 m. high. Zeus stands beside a tree 
stump, near which is his eagle, The weight of the figure rests on the right leg. 
The left hand is raised and grasps a scepter; the right hand holds the thunder- 
bolt. On the left shoulder hangs the aegis, on which a mask of Medusa is 
represented. The type suggests the Asclepius of Melos and the Zeus of Otri- 
coli, and is possibly of Alexandrian origin. It has a noticeable stylistic resem- 
blance to the colossal statue of Alexander discovered in the baths of Cyrene 
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(see p. 372). On one side of the front of the pedestal is the signature of the 
sculptor, Zenio, son of Zenio, (E. Guisitanzont, Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 195- 
216; 4 pls.; 12 figs.) 

A Milestone.—A milestone discovered on the ancient road from Cyrene to 
ApoHonia records the fact that the road was restored by Hadrian after the 
Jewish revolt of 116 a.p. Near this stone was found a cippus with the nam? of 
the emperor Claudius, showing that the road was constructed or repaired in 
the reign of that emperor. Together with an inscription published in Not. 
Arch. I, p. 176, these stones prove that the road built or repaired by Claudius, 
and later repaired under Trajan, was damaged in the Jewish insurrection and 
reconstructed by Hadrian. (E. Guistanzont, Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 155- 
161; 2 figs.) 

Terminal Cippi.—Three cippi have been discovered at Cyrene, commemo- 
rating the restoration to the public domain by Vespasian, in 71 a.p., of land 
originally bequeathed to the city by Ptolemaeus Apo, but later appropriated 
to private uses. (E. GuIsLAnzont, Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 165-177; 5 figs.) 

HIPPO.—The Thermae of Socius.—The Commandant Marrrotr has 
published a description and history of the Baths of Socius at Hippo, where St. 
Augustine debated with the Manichaean priest Fortunatus (Disputatio contra 
Fortunatum Manichaeum). He distinguishes seven periods in the history of 
the site: (1) the first century B.c., to which belongs a pavement found at a 
depth of three metres; (2) the first century of our era, to which limestone walls 
and mosaic pavements on the site are to be attributed; (3) the first and second 
centuries, from which considerable remains of two villas date; (4) the third 
and fourth centuries, when the Thermae of Socius were constructed; (5) the 
fifth century; (6) the sixth and seventh centuries, in which the baths were re- 
modelled; (7) the eighth century, in which further alterations were made and 
mosaics were destroyed, possibly by a Christian iconoclast, but more probably 
by a Mohammedan. (Bulletin de l’ Académie d’Hippone, 34, 1914-1921, pp. 
35-64; 3 figs.) 

A Wall of Disputed Date.—C. Duprart attributes to the prehistoric period 
a fragment of “Pelasgic” wall at Hippo, with which is associated a phallic 
emblem sculptured in relief (Bulletin de l Académie d’ Hippone, 34, 1914-1921, 
pp. 135-140; fig.). M. Gsell is quoted by O. DamicuHet as asserting that the 
wall in question, as well as the relief, belongs to the period of the Roman 
empire (Ibid. pp. 141-145). 

TEBOURSOUK.—An Imperial Estate.—A boundary stone of the second 
or third century, discovered to the east of Teboursouk proves the existence of 
an imperial domain in this region. It can not have been large, and probably 
was set apart as a place for marketing the products of the great imperial saltus 
of this district. (L. Potnssot, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1921, pp. 324-327.) 

TRIPOLI.—A Cippus from the Forte del Faro.—An ancient relief which has 
long been visible in the wall of a structure adjacent to the Forte del Faro at 
Tripoli has been disengaged, and proves to be part of a cippus. On one side is 
the tripod of Apollo surmounted by a raven; on the opposite side are a cithara 
anda plectrum; while on one of the other sides is the inscription A polloni| sacrum | 
Aurellius Epa|gri f(ilius) d(e) s(ua) p(ecunia) d(edicavit), The lettering of the 
inscription belongs to the first century of our era. It may be remarked that 
the tripod and raven of Apollo are also represented on the Arch of Marcus 
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Aurelius at Tripoli, and that a statue of Apollo, now in Constantinople, was 
found here. The discovery of the cippus and of certain ancient columns in 
the walls of the fort suggests that a temple of Apollo stood in this region. His 
cult was probably introduced about the first century of the Christian era. For 
the Punic population the god probably was one of the manifestations of Baal 
Ammon. A fragment of another inscription recording a dedication by the son 
of Epagrus was found in earth removed from the Forte del Faro. (SALVATORE 
AvricemMA, Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 383-393; 8 figs.) 

The Fortifications.—SaLvaTorE AuRIGEMMA has published a detailed article 
on the history of the fortifications of Tripoli from ancient to modern times. 
The numerous figures and plates reproduce prints and plans of the city and its 
walls from the sixteenth century to the present day. (Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 
217-300; 9 pls.; 22 figs.) 

The Demolition of the Walls.—SatvaTore AURIGEMMaA describes the removal 
of the walls of Tripoli under the direction of the Italian authorities in 1915- 
1916, calling attention to details of their structure, and to other points of 
archaeological interest. (Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 367-379; 13 figs.) 

Antiquities—Some archaeological discoveries have been incidental to the 
Italian modernization and improvement of the city of Tripoli. (1) In the 
demolition of the walls to the north of the city and in the removal of the Forte 
del Faro funerary monuments, ancient columns, ashlar masonry, and parts of 
an ancient paved street were found. The most important object discovered in 
this region, perhaps the finest piece of sculpture found in Tripoli, is a male 
torso showing on the shoulders the ends of long locks of hair. The quality of 
the surface suggests the style of Praxiteles. (2) Inthe levelling of a hill out- 
side Bab el Gédid the most interesting find was that of a group of rooms with 
finely executed mosaic floors. These are in part in geometric patterns, but 
in one room there were originaHy fifteen panels with realistic representations of 
game, fowls, and fruit, of the type called zenia by Vitruvius (VI, 10,4). Only 
one of these is extant; the others had been removed in ancient times. Some 
sculptural fragments, small bronzes, and terra-cotta lamps were also discov- 
ered in this region. (Prerro RomManeE.ui, Not. Arch. II, 1916, pp. 303-364; 
4 pls.; 43 figs.) 

TUNIS.—The Kerkennah Islands.—O. DamicueEt has published a historical 
and descriptive article on the group of islands off the coast of Tunis known as 
Kerkennah (ancient Cerecenna). Ancient remains are scanty, but include the 
broken arch of a Roman bridge, and Saracen structures. (Bulletin de l’ Acadé- 
mie d’ Hippone, 34, 1914-1921, pp. 91-103; map.) 

Two Lost Monuments.—Two ancient monuments of Tunis which have dis- 
appeared in recent years are the subject of a recent article by L. Carton. (1) 
The first is a carved stele from Henchir Roumfne about three kilometers west 
of the ancient Colonia Thuburnica, in the vicinity of Ghardimaou. Many 
stelae have been found in this region, as well as innumerable dolmens which 
form a link between the megalithic remains of Tunis and those of Algiers. The 
Libyan stelae seem to be the monuments of an entirely different people from 
that which left the dolmens. On the upper part of the stele in question is repre- 
sented a crescent, on either side of which is a lotus blossom. Below is a figure 
which wears a short tunic and holds a palm in the left hand. An object of un- 
certain description—possibly a cake, possibly a vase—is held in the right hand, 
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resting on an object which bears some resemblance to an amphora. At the 
feet of this figure a pig approaches an altar. A bird resembling anowl is perched 
on the right arm of the principal figure. The relief is of the crudest character. 
A somewhat similar symbolism is found on stelae from the temple of Saturn in 
the adjacent colonia. Saturn is the late form of the Baal worshipped in this 
region. (2) The other monument, which has been entirely destroyed, was a 
mausoleum in the form of a square tower at Bir-Kouti in southern Tunis. Its 
lower story was adorned with pilasters of the Corinthian order, and separated 
by a cornice from the second story. The third story formed a niche. Some 
spiral columns found in the neighborhood probably came from this part of the 
monument. (Bulletin de l Académie d’Hippone, 34, 1914-1921, pp. 81-90; 2 
figs.) 

VOLUBILIS.—Recent Discoveries.—L. CHATELAIN reports the discovery 
at Volubilis between the decumanus maximus and one of the secondary decu- 
mani, of the remains of a large building which had an Ionic portico. Twelve 
of the column bases are still in place. This portico faced an open area on the 
decumanus maximus. Near -this area has been found an inscription which 
shows that the building was a palace equipped with baths, and that it was re- 
constructed at the expense of Gordianus III (238-241) by the governor of the 
province, M. Ulpius Victor. An atrium with a peristyle enclosing a great 
basin, a tablinum, and several other rooms have been uncovered. A good 
many of the floor slabs and some parts of the marble facing of the walls have 
been found in place. Two interesting objects of art which have been found at 
Volubilis are a mule’s head in bronze, which decorated a bisellium or chariot; 
and a marble portrait head of a young man, whose aquiline nose and thick lips 
are Berber characteristics—a remarkably expressive and realistic work. (C. 
R. Acad. Insc, 1922, pp. 28-31.) 


UNITED STATES 


ANN ARBOR.—An Overseer’s Daybook from the Fayoum.—A waxed 
diptych now in the library of the University of Michigan is published with 
photographs and transcription by A. E. R. Roak in J.H.S, XLI, 1921, pp. 217- 
219 (2 pls.). It belongs apparently to the third century a.p. and contains lists 
of workmen with the work done day by day in the months of Pauni and Epeiph, 
in reaping and threshing grain on two estates, one called the Island (4 Nios) 
and one in a village of Bachias or Bacchias. The two leaves were tied together 
by cords through holes near one edge and folded back-to-back for writing, with 
the binding at the left. When the first page was full, they were turned over 
vertically, or endwise, so that the binding remained on the left. 

CAMBRIDGE.—A Cambodian Head.—A head from a statue of Buddha, 
a superb example of Cambodian art, now exhibited in the Fogg Art Museum 
in Cambridge, is described by Denman W. Ross. It is a product of the civili- 
zation which is reflected in the monuments of Angkor. (Fogg Art Museum 
Notes, I, No. 2, June, 1922, pp. 3-13; 8 figs.) 

NEW YORK.—Some Egyptian Objects.—In Art in America, X, 1922, pp. 
173-178 (2 pls.), T. G. ALLEN publishes three interesting examples of Egyptian 
art ia the collection of Mr. Walter A. Roselle. They include a wooden eleventh 
dynasty statuette of a Theban man, exceptional in the coloring—it is yellow 
instead of red; a carefully wrought ushebti (ca. Dynasties XX VI-XXX); and 
a sculptor’s study of the head of King Ikhnaton. 
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Cretan Seal Stones.—The Metropolitan Museum exhibits as an anonymous 
loan a collection of seal stones and other prehistoric objects from Crete, includ- 
ing (1) primitive pictographic seals of the Early Minoan period; (2) primitive 
hieroglyphic seals, Early and Middle Minoan; (3) developed hieroglyphic seals, 
Middle Minoan III; (4) naturalistic seals, Late Minoan; (5) votive objects 
from the Dictaean Cave; (6) bronze tools and weapons; (7) two fine examples 
of the type of stone vases found at Mochlos; (8) several pieces of gold jewelry. 
(G. M. A. Ricurer, B. Meir. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 88-91, 4 figs.) 

An Addition to the Archaic Greek Stele-——The Metropolitan Museum re- 
ports that it has acquired another fragment of the great archaic Attic grave 
stele (see B. Metr. Mus. 1913, pp. 94-99). It comprises the shoulder and upper 
arim.of the youth, a good example of archaic modelling, and well preserved. 
(B. Metr. Mus. XVII, 1922, p. 68; fig.) 

Greek Terra-cottas.—In a series of Greek terra-cottas recently acquired by 
tne Metropolitan Museum*the most interesting is a fragmentary figure of an 
enthroned goddess, said to have been found at Tarentum. On the front of the 
chiton is a Nike in low relief, probably representing an embroidery on the dress. 
The statuette is to be dated in the sixth century B.c. (M.E.C., B. Meir. Mus. 
XVII; 1922, pp. 113-115; 3 figs.) 

Roman Marbles.—The Metropolitan Museum has lately added to its col- 
lection of ancient marbles some interesting architectural and sculptural 
fragments of Roman workmanship: (1) a part of a sarcophagus of the Antonine 
period, with a relief showing the dying Meleager carried by his slaves and at- 
tended by his friends; (2) two pilasters with exquisitely decorative ornament 
representing ivy vines growing from amphorae, with birds and insects among 
the leaves and berries, dated about 100 a.p,; (3) a column with a composite 
capital, probably of Hadrianic date. (M. E. C., B. Meir. Mus. XVII, 1922, 
pp. 33-36; 4 figs.) 

Copies of the Poros Sculptures in Athens.—G. M. A. R(icuTer) reports 
that the Metropolitan Museum has acquired water-color copies by Gilliéron of 
the principal poros sculptures in the Acropolis Museum in Athens. (B. Metr. 
Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 28-29.) 

Bronzes from the Caucasus.—A group of bronze belt-clasps and pendants 
from the Northern Caucasus has been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, 
and has been discussed by M. Rostovrzerr (B. Meir. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 36— 
40; 2 figs.). There are four belt-clasps in cast bronze. Within the square 
frame of each is represented an animal in open work—a stag or a horse. The 
frame is adorned with geometric patterns. A circular plaque shows a moun- 
tain goat in the centre; around the edge four dogs pursue one another. An- 
other of the bronzes is an open-work pendant of geometric design. These ob- 
jects “belong . . . to the class of late Caucasian bronzes, which are 
characteristic of the cemeteries of the mixed Sarmato-Caucasian population 
of the Caucasus in the late Hellenistic and the Roman period.” 

The Converse Collection.—S. C. B. R. describes briefly a series of porcelains, 
jades, hard stones, and snuff bottles recently added to the oriental collections 
of the Metropolitan Museum by the bequest of the late Edmund C. Converse. 
(B. Metr. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 27-28; fig.) 

A Gold Cup of the T’ang Period.—S. C. B. R. describes (B. Metr. Mus. 
XVII, 1922, p. 9; 2 figs.) a gold cup of the T’ang period, said to have been found 
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in the province of Honan, and recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 
Just below the heavy projecting rim is a scroll design. Only one of the two 
handles is preserved. It is in the form of a crouching lion, biting the rim of 
the cup. No other gold cup of this period is known. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Antiquities in the Hillyer Art Gallery —W. D. Gray 
reports that the Hillyer Art Gallery of Smith College has acquired (1) a child’s 
head in marble, of Roman date, (2) a marble statuette of a sleeping Eros, also 
Roman, (3) an Attic black-figured amphora of the “panel” type, on both sides 
of which a quadriga is represented. (Bulletin of Smith College, Hillyer Art 
Gallery, March, 1922, pp. 2-7; 3 figs.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

BYZANTINE BULLAE.—B. Paces has published a few Byzantine lead seals 
or bullae recently acquired by the Italian Mission in Asia Minor. (Ann. Scuol. 
It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 181-183; 7 figs.) 

ADALIA.—Europeans in Adalia in the Middle Ages.—B. Paces has sketched 
the history of Latin enterprise at Adalia in the time of the Crusades and of the 
Venetian supremacy. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 184-191; 3 
figs.) 

BAALBEK.—Byzantine Inscriptions.—B. Pace has published two frag- 
mentary Christian inscriptions which were found near the fountain of Ras-el- 
Ajn at Baalbek. A ruined mosque on this site is said to have been built on 
the foundations of a church. The discovery of these dedicatory inscriptions 
seems to confirm the tradition. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 251- 
252.) 

CHALCIS.—The Venetian Walls.—B. Pace reports that the Venetian 
fortifications of Chaleis (Negroponte) have been completely destroyed in recent 
years, without any advantage to the development or traffic of the modern city. 
Some decorative marbles and inscriptions from these walls have been preserved 
in the local museum. The fine bridge over the Euripus has also been demol- 
ished. (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 1916-1920, pp. 284-286; 3 figs.) 

SERIPHOS.—Mediaeval Monuments.—The mediaeval remains of Seri- 
phos are the subject of a detailed report by G. Grroua (Ann. Scuol. It. At. III, 
1916-1920, pp. 203-241; 24 figs.). He outlines the history of Latin domination 
in Seriphos and gives genealogical tables of the three chief Italian families 
which governed the island in the Middle Ages. He describes its villages and 
mediaeval fortifications; its churches and monasteries and campanili; its eccle- 
siasticat vestments and other objects of religious use; its mediaeval sculptures 
and coats of arms; and publishes some of its mediaeval and later inscriptions. 


ITALY 


FAENZA.—Francesco da Faenza.—C. Gricion1 publishes some documents 
found in the archives at Faenza concerning the Francesco who collaborated 
with Andrea del Castagno in painting the frescoes of the chapel of S. Tarasio 
in the church of 8. Zaccaria, Venice. (L’Arte, XXV, 1922, pp. 7-9.) 

FLORENCE.—A Madonna by Michelozzo.—A. Lensi publishes a marble 
relief of the Madonna which he discovered recently during restoration work on 
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Figure 10.—Maponna BY MICHELOzZO: FLORENCE. 
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the convent of the Annunziata at Florence (Fig. 10). The technical deficien- 
cies of the work, combined with sincerity of expression, are such as are found in 
the art of Michelozzo and Lensi is inclined to identify the relief with the one 
mentioned by Vasari as “above the counter where the monks sell candles.” 
(Dedalo, II, 1921, pp. 358-362; pl.) 

A Painting by Signorelli.—Signorelli’s tondo of the Holy Family, published 
a year ago in Burl. Mag. is republished by R. Fry. The cleaning which the 
picture has undergone in the meantime has changed it from a second-rate pic- 
ture to one of the most splendid works of the artist. (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, 
p. 134; fig.) 

A Lunette by Benedetto da Majano.—A. Marquanp publishes a recently 
discovered document which proves that Benedetto da Majano was the author 
of the terra-cotta lunette of San Lorenzo adored by two angels, over the porta 
dei Monaci in the Certosa near Florence. Done in 1496, this is the last docu- 
mented and dated work by Benedetto; he died the following year. (Burl. 
Mag. XL, 1922, pp. 128-131; fig.) 

GENOA.—A Madonna by Nicold da Voltri.—On the basis of L. Venturi’s 
study of the fourteenth century painter, Nicolé da Voltri, C. Aru attributes to 
that artist a painting of the Madonna in the Church of 8. Siro,Genoa. (L’Arte, 
XXIV, 1921, p. 208; fig.) 

PADUA.—A Rediscovered Polyptych.—A polyptych signed with the 
names of Antonio Vivarini and Giovanni d’Alemagna and dated 1447 was men- 
tioned in literature as late as 1795. After that date we hear no more of it. 
Apparently, it was carried off from the church of 8. Francesco, Padua, at the 
time of the suppression of the convent in 1810. L. Puantscte has lately dis- 
covered the polyptych in the chapel of the castle of Konopischt in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The polyptych is important in distinguishing the characteristics of 
the two collaborators. By comparing it with the Parenzo polyptych by An- 
tonio it is concluded that the four saints are by Antonio, and that the central 
panel, of the Madonna adoring the Child, is by Giovanni. The latter shows 
strong influence of Gentile da Fabriano. (Boll. Arte, I, 1922, pp. 427-433; 7 
figs.) 

A Madonna by Morto da Feltre.—Owing to the scarcity of works by Lorenzo 
Luzzo, called Morto da Feltre, the Madonna published by A. Moscuet 1 is of 
no slight importance. It isa fresco from a house in the Via Mazzaterra, Feltre, 
and is now owned by Carlo Bizzarrini, Padua. The painting sustains L. Ven- 
turi’s description of Morto as an eclectic, but it proves that Jacopo and Giovanni 
Bellini, rather than Giorgione, Palma, and Raphael, were his most important 
sources. (Dedalo, II, 1922, pp. 599-603; 3 figs.) 

VERONA.—The Robes of Cangrande I.—An important contribution to 
the history of textile art is made by the discovery in the tomb of Cangrande 
della Scala of fragments of clothes of silk and gold. The textiles are of what 
is known as Lucchese manufacture, though the same types were made in Pisa, 
Bologna, and Venice. Their importance lies not only in their beauty and un- 
usual preservation, but also in the fact that they can be definitely dated; 
Cangrande I died in 1329. (A. Avena, Dedalo, II, 1922, pp. 499-506; pl.; 3 
figs.) 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


LISBON.—Pieter de Hooch.—C. Misme publishes a painting by Pieter de 
Hooch in the Museum at Lisbon which has been unknown up to the present 
time. The attribution is made entirely on stylistic reasons, but they are per- 
fectly clear and leave no chance for doubt. The date of the work must be about 
1670, and its closest parallel is found in the picture of The Card Players in the 
Louvre. The subject is a conversation, with a group of men and women in a 
room, where the greatest charm is, as usual in the artist’s paintings, afforded by 
the lighting. (Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1921, pp. 340-344; pl.) 

PATERNA.—Spanish Ceramics.—G. BALLARDINI describes some of the re- 
sults of excavations carried out from 1908 to 1911 at Paterna, Spain. The 
pieces decorated in green and manganese are most interesting. They may be 
divided into three types: those with floral and geometrical patterns, those with 
figures of animals, and those with human figures. Byzantine and Arabic in- 
fluences may be traced in them and they may be parallelled with examples 
found elsewhere which are datable from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 
(Faenza, IX, 1921, pp. 73-83; 2 pls.) 


FRANCE 


DIJON.—Ambrosius Benson.—E. Micuet publishes a panel in the museum 
at Dijon which he attributes to the sixteenth century Flemish artist, Ambrosius 
Benson. On one side of the panel is painted the donor with St. John the Bap- 
tist; on the reverse is the angel of the Annunciation. All the characteristics 
of Benson are clearly represented in this work, his dependence upon the tra- 
ditions of Gerard David combined with an individual freshness in portrait 
painting. (Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1922, pp. 364-366; 2 figs.) 

PARIS.—Unpublished Drawings by Michelangelo—A Venturi pub- 
lishes two sheets of drawings by Michelangelo. One of these, in the Bonnat 
collection, has on one side a study for the Deposition, on the other a study for 
the Sistine Chapel picture of The Flood. The second sheet, in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, has on one side a study for a slave for the monument of Julius II, 
and on the other, besides a drawing of a leg, three sketches of Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel. (L’Arte, XXIV, 1921, pp. 224-227; 4 figs.) 

The Delphic Sibyl by Tom Ring.—In publishing the painting of the Delphic 
Sibyl by Tom Ring, recently acquired by the Louvre, L. Demons helps in dis- 
tinguishing the styles of the members of the Tom Ring family, Ludger the elder 
and his two sons, Ludger the younger and Hermann. The Louvre picture is 
shown to be by Ludger the elder. Hermann has made a copy of it in the 
Delphic sibyl in his series of sibyls at Augsburg: A comparison of the two 
paintings reveals the superiority of the father’s work. (Gaz. B.-A. V, 1922, 
pp. 69-76; pl.; 2 figs.) 

RHEIMS.—Three Fragments from Rheims.—M. Avert publishes three 
heads, clearly of Rheims origin, that have recently been brought back to 
Rheims. Two of them, a tragic mask and the head of a prophet, can be fitted 
back into the places from which they came on the Cathedral. The third, which 
seems to be the head of an angel, is not so easy to locate. But whether it came 
from the Cathedral or from one of the neighboring houses, it was certainly sculp- 
tured by artists of Rheims. (Gaz. B.-A. V, 1922, pp. 234-236; pl.; 2 figs.) 
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SWITZERLAND 


ZURICH.—Swiss Masters.—An account of a recent notable exposition in 
Zurich of Swiss painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is given by D. 
Baup-Bovy (Gaz. B.-A., IV, 1921, pp. 367-374; 6 figs.). Contributions to 
the exposition came from many parts of Europe, 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


BERLIN.—A Drawing by Diirer.—E. Wei writes on a drawing of a fifteen-or 
sixteen-year-old boy in the Berlin cabinet of engravings, which has formerly been 
variously ascribed, to Holbein, and to the upper German school. It is here 
shown to bear close relationships with certain 6f Diirer’s works, particularly 
with the self-portrait in the Albertina. Its date would seem to fall between 
1486 and 1489, a period that has up till now been a gap in Diirer’s known activ- 
ity. Possibly the portrait represents a fellow student of Diirer’s or a younger 
brother, the brother Sebald, born in 1472. (Mh. F. Kunstw. XV, 1921, pp. 
220-222; pl.) 

A Relief by Bertoldo.—W. von Bone publishes a stucco relief in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, representing the Journey to Calvary. Comparison 
of the relief with the various medals by Bertoldo di Giovanni gives indisputable 
evidence of his authorship. As usual in his work, the figures are small but very 
animated in movement and grouping. That the work in question is an early 
one in Bertoldo’s career is indicated by the strong influence upon it of a relief 
of the same subject (of which there is a fragment in the Bargello) by Bertoldo’s 
master, Donatello. (Boll. Arte, I, 1922, pp. 347-351; 6 figs.) 

PYRMONT.—A Painting by Diirer?—With the primary purpose of provok- 
ing an expression of the opinon of other critics V. C. Hanicur publishes a Ma- 
donna in a private collection in Pyrmont (Fig. 11.). - The Virgin and the land- 
scape exhibit the characteristics of late mediaeval art; the Child is of the Italian 
Renaissance. Close parallels to the picture may be found among the works of 
Diirer, particularly in his woodcut of the Adoration of the Magi. The Madonna 
and Child in the latter picture appear to be a rearrangement of the Pyrmont 
composition. The painting must, therefore, belong to a little earlier date than 
the woodcut, to about 1497, just after Diirer’s first trip to Italy. Parallels 
may be found for the various details of the picture among Diirer’s paintings, 
also. (Mh. F. Kunstw. XV, 1921, pp. 262-265; pl.) 

VIENNA.—A Renaissance Statuette.—An unusually significant clay stat- 
uette, representing a Woodcutter, which has recently been presented to the 
Staatsmuseum, is published by J. Scutosser. The work is a companion piece 
to the statuette of a Woodcutter’s Boy in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 
Both show a far more sincere, sympathetic conception of the laboring class than 
was usual at the time of their production. The attempt is made to identify as 
the author of these and similar pieces the early sixteenth century artist Andrea 
Riccio. (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, pp. 9-11; pl.; fig.) 

Drawings by Raphael.—A. Venturi publishes two drawings in the Albertina, 
one formerly attributed to Polidoro da Caravaggio and to Domenichino, the 
other to the Roman school, which he attributes to Raphael. It is suggested 
that the study of a nude youth belongs to Raphael’s most dramatic work and 
was perhaps made as a study for the Attila fresco. The other drawing is a 
decorative piece. (L’Arte, XXIV, 1921, pp. 205-207; 2 figs.) 
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Figure 11.—Maponna ATTRIBUTED TO Dtrer: Pyrmont. 
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SWEDEN 


STOCKHOLM.—St. George of Stockholm.—J. Roosvatu publishes a pro- 
visional reconstruction of a late fifteenth century sculptured wooden group of 
St. George and the Dragon in the church of St. Nicholas in Stockholm. The 
principal work on the group was done by Bernt Notke, while the reliefs on the 
base may be attributed to Hindrick Wylsvynck. Both artists were of Liibeck. 
The monumentality of the work and the traces of Venetian influence in the 
polychrome decoration mark Notke as an early pioneer of the Italian Renais- 
sance, a counterpart of Diirer, though a generation earlier. (Burl. Mag. XL, 
1922, pp. 111-120; 4 figs.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HERTFORDSHIRE.—An Ivory of the Twelfth Century.—A beautiful 
carved ivory discovered in 1920 on the conjectured site of the Infirmary of the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s has been deposited in the British Museum. It is of a 
“favorite mediaeval design in which men, animals, and monsters are involved 
in symmetrical foliate scrolls.”” Some details suggest that it is of French origin, 
but it may be English. It was evidently applied to a flat surface, perhaps a 
book-cover. (H. H. Kine and O. M. Datron, Ant. J. II, 1922, pp. 1-5; pl.) 

LONDON.—Early Works by Velasquez.—To the early works of Velasquez, 
done before 1617, A. L. Mayer (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, pp. 3-9; 2 pls.) adds a 
painting of the Dying Seneca owned by Mr. A. L. Nicholson. It shows the 
influence of Caravaggio and Ribera and, in fact, was formerly ascribed to the 
latter. A painting of St. John in the Wilderness, in the possession of Mr. 
Hugh Blaker belongs to a slightly later date and shows a remarkable develop- 
ment in the artist’s style. 

A Dancing Girl in Byzantine Enamel.—H. P. Mircue.ut publishes a Byzan- 
tine enamel plaque lately acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
interest attached to the plaque because of the unusual subject represented upon 
it, that of a dancing girl, is still further enhanced by the discovery that it fits 
into a series of plaques in the Hungarian National Museum at Budapest. All 
together seem originally to have formed a crown. (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, pp. 
64-69; 2 pls.; fig.) 

The Compagno d’Agnolo.—T. Borenivus reproduces for the first time a 
painting of the Madonna in the collection of Mr. J. Kerr-Lawson, which he 
identifies as the work of the so-called Compagno d’Agnolo. (Burl. Mag. XL, 
1922, p. 233; pl.) 

Albert van Ouwater.—M. Conway publishes a painting of the Madonna 
in the collection of Mr. Grosvenor Thomas which may be attributed to Albert 
van Ouwater. The attribution is made largely on the basis of the close simi- 
larity of the Madonna head to the head of Christ in the Raising of Lazarus, in 
the Berlin museum, the only picture by which, up to the present time, Ou- 
water has been represented. (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, p. 120; 2 pls.) 

Lucas van Leyden.—R. GLeapowe publishes a portrait of an unknown 
man recently given to the National Gallery, the first work by Lucas van Leyden 
in the national collections. This is one of the artist’s masterpieces and belongs, 
apparently, to about 1521. (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, pp. 179-180; pl.) 

Cassone Panels.—T. Borrenivus publishes two cassone panels in the collec- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Woodward, which he identifies as the side panels of the cas- 
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sone to which belonged the front panels in the Hermitage representing scenes 
from the life of Scipio Africanus, published by Dr. Schubring. (Burl. Mag. 
XL, 1922, pp. 189-190; pl.) 

A Portrait by Rubens.—M. W. BrockweE t recognizes in the bust portrait of 
a man in the collection of Mr. Leonard Gow the portrayal of Francesco IV, 
fifth duke of Mantua, by Rubens. It was probably painted about 1607, 
while Rubens was in Italy. (Burl. Mag. XX XIX, 1921, p. 285; pl.) 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A New Van Eyck.—What appears to be the 
original painting by Jan van Eyck of a full-face head of Christ, of which sev- 
eral early copies exist (notably, the one in Berlin), has recently been acquired 
by Messrs. Browne and Browne and is published by M. Conway (Burl. Mag.’ 
XXXIX, 1921, pp. 253-254; 3 pls.). An eighteenth century inscription on 
the back states that the original frame bore Jan van Eyck’s signature and the 
date, 1440. 

OXFORD.—Trecento Pictures.—T. Borenivs publishes two Italian primi- 
tives recently acquired by the Ashmolean Museum. One is a triptych of a 
half length Madonna and saints echoing the style of Duccio. The other is a 
small panel of the Crucified Christ between the Virgin and St. John; it belongs 
to the school of Lorenzo Monaco. (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, pp. 134-139; pl.) 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—A Roundel of Painted Glass.—The Museum of Fine Arts has 
received as a gift a roundel of painted glass attributed to Lucas van Leyden, 
illustrating the legend of Lucretia. The figure is copied from an engraving of 
the subject by Raimondi after a drawing by Raphael. (D.C.S., B. Mus. F. A. 
XX, 1922, p. 40; fig.) 

A Painting by Luini.—By the gift of Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston has received a painting by Luini of Salome with the Head 
of John the Baptist. It is a characteristic treatment of a subject which the 
artist depicted several times. (B. Mus. F. A. XIX, 1921, p. 72; fig.) 

A Portrait by Velasquez.—The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has acquired 
by the gift of Mrs. Edwin F. Greene, a portrait of the Infanta Maria Theresa 
painted by Velasquez in 1653, and acquired by the Duke Leopold for his collec- 
tion in Vienna in 1658. It is a fine example of the artist’s third period. (C. 
H. Hawes, B. Mus. F. A. XX, 1922, pp. 1-3; 2 figs.) 

CAMBRIDGE.—A Painting by Ribera.—A masterly picture of St. Jerome 
by Ribera, which has been acquired by the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University, has been described by CHANDLER R. Post (Fogg Art Museum Notes, 
I, No. 2, June, 1922, pp. 14-21; 2 figs.). It is an excellent illustration of the 
too easily neglected merits of baroque art, and also of the distinctly Spanish 
characteristics of Ribera’s work. ; 

NEW YORK.—An Anonymous Gift——The Metropolitan Museum an- 
nounces the anonymous gift of a collection of tapestries, sculptures, and paint- 
ings. The most important piece of sculpture is a stucco variant of the Pazzi 
Madonna of Donatello. The paintings include a full-length figure of Christ 
by Andrea Solario, formerly in the Crespi collection at Milan. (J. B. and 
B. B., B. Meir. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 51-58; 6 figs.) 

Columns from La Daurode.—J. B(reck) describes (B. Metr. Mus. XVII, 
1922, pp. 41-43; fig.) two marble columns of the fifth or sixth century from the 
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sanctuary of the church of Notre-Dame la Daurode at Toulouse, one of the 
earliest churches of Gaul. The shafts are covered with a formal grape vine 
design; the capitals are of a degenerate Corinthian type. They have been ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum. 

A Gothic Statue.—The Metropolitan Museum has acquired a Gothic statue 
of a seated king, which illustrates the advance of Gothic over Romanesque 
sculpture. It is to be dated in the first half of the thirteenth century, and may 
be a work of the Provengal school. (J. B., B. Meir. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 73- 
76; 2 figs.) 

Three Gothic Tapestries.—J. B(reck) reports the anonymous loan to 
the Metropolitan Museum of three late Gothic tapestries. Two are French, 
from cartoons of the early sixteenth century, and represent respectively Moses 
and Aaron before Pharaoh, and the Miracle of the Rods turned into Serpents. 
The-third, a Flemish work, belongs to the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The principal scene is the Coronation of the Virgin. At the left three subor- 
dinate scenes are preserved: (1) Four women (Temperance, Prudence, Charity, 
and Modesty) building a house (Proverbs ix, 1); (2) the Tiburtine Sibyl reveal- 
ing to the Emperor Octavian a vision of the Virgin and Child; (3) Solomon’s 
Choice of Wisdom. (B. Meir. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 58-59.) 

The Jesse Window.—A distinguished addition to the collection of stained 
glass in the Metropolitan Museum is a Gothic window of the Lower Rhenish 
school (about 1300) representing the Tree of Jesse. It was the most impor- 
tant object in the Costessey collection at Costessey Hall at Norfolk. (H.5., 
B. Metr. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 76-79; 2 figs.) 

A Statue of the School of Claus Sluter.—J. B(reck) would attribute to 
Claus de Werve, an assistant of Claus Sluter, a stone statue-of St. Paul recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. (B. Meir. Mus. XVII, 1922, pp. 79- 
83; 2 figs.) 

Sano di Pietro.—E. GarLuarp, who is soon to bring out a monograph on 
Sano di Pietro, publishes a painting of interesting subject by that artist in the 
Lehman collection in New York. The picture was formerly catalogued as the 
Death of the Virgin; but it is here shown that the artist has closely followed 
the account in the Golden Legend of the death of St. Martha. (Burl. Mag. 
XL, 1922, pp. 237-238; pl.) 

A Madonna by Agostino di Duccio.—The relief of a Madonna in the collec- 
tion of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, New York, is attributed by S. RuBINsTEIN 
(Art in America, X, 1922, pp. 181-182; pl.) to Agostino di Duccio. The works 
most similar to the one here published are Duccio’s Madonnas in the Louvre 
and in the Opera dell’ Duomo, Florence. Its date is, therefore, probably 
about 1470. 

Early Works by Allegretto Nuzi.—Until recently only late works by the 
fourteenth century artist, Nuzi, have been known. His reputation is greatly 
enhanced by the four paintings of an earlier period, 1453-4, which B. BERENSON 
has published (Boll. Arte, I, 1922, pp. 297-309; pl.; 10 figs.). The four are 
a triptych, with the Madonna as central figure, in the collection of Carl Ham- 
ilton, New York, a Madonna and a Nativity in the Lehman collection, New 
York, and a panel representing St. Anthony Abbot, in Fabriano. A fairly 
close replica of the Hamilton triptych, but painted fifteen years later, is at 
Macerata. 
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An Artist in Holbein’s Atelier—Help toward the sifting of the numerous 
portraits assigned to Holbein is given by P. Ganz (Art in America, X, 1922, 
pp. 153-158; 3 figs.). The portrait of Erasmus in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, is taken as the starting point for the study of an English portrait 
painter who must have worked in Holbein’s atelier and have been very familiar 
with all his technical secrets. This co-worker was not a copyist, but an artist 
with much originality. The quality of his work, however, is not equal to that 
of Holbein’s. Another painting that may be attributed to the unknown Eng- 
lish artist is the portrait of Cromwell in a private collection in France. 

A Portrait of Philip the Good.—An unusually interesting example of Bur- 
gundian Gothic sculpture, in the collection of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, New 
York, is discussed by E. Govert (Art in America, X, 1922, pp. 103-108; pl.). 
The sculptured group represents a kneeling knight, with John the Baptist 
standing behind as protector. Its technical character dates it in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century and assigns it to the late school of Claus Sluter. 
With the aid of the heraldic shield on the base of the sculpture the knight is 
recognized as Philip the Good, and it seems certain that the group was originally 
designed for the Chartreuse at Dijon, from which it was removed during the 
French Revolution. 

WORCESTER.—A Madonna by Masolino.—R. R. Tartiock publishes a 
painting in the Worcester Art Museum which has recently been cleaned and 
may now be attributed to Masolino. (Burl. Mag. XL, 1922, p. 140; fig.) 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE.—M. Conway publishes an unusually interesting Flem- 
ish triptych recently purchased for the Melbourne Gallery. (Burl. Mag. XL, 
1922, pp. 163-164; 3 pls.) The work shows a variety of influences, indicating 
that several hands must have been employed. It is, apparently, an extreme 
example of the eclecticism which preceded the fresh impetus given to Flemish 
art by Antwerp. A most curious characteristic of the picture is that although 
it was clearly painted near the end of the fifteenth century, costumes figured 
in it go back as far as the beginning of the century. 8S. pe Riccr (ibid. pp. 
164-171) accounts for this by showing that the donor was an official of the 
Burgundian court and had as many members of the ducal Burgundian family 
as possible represented. A large number of these are here identified. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ATHENS, PENNSYLVANIA.—Discoveries at Teaoga.—Lovuisse W. Mur- 
RAY describes discoveries on aboriginal sites in or near “‘Teaoga,’”’ now Athens, 
Pennsylvania. ‘‘While there are indications of occupation even earlier than 
the archaic Algonkian, evidences of early and late Algonkian and Andaste or 
archaic Iroquois predominate in this locality.”” [The American Anthropologist, 
XXIII, 1921, pp. 183-214; 15 figs.] 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Berthuk or Red Indians.—FRanx G. Sprcx is 
the author of a study of the Berthuk or Red Indians of Newfoundland who 
were exterminated in the early part of the last century. The conclusion is 
offered that the Red Indians, of uncertain linguistic identity, were probably a 
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branch of the Algonkian stock which migrated early to the east. The second 
part of this report gives a survey of the hunting territories which are character- 
istic of the Micmac social organization in the Maritime Provinces and New- 
foundland. ([Berthuk and Micmac, Ind. Not. By Frank G. Speck. New 
York, 1921, Museum of the American Indian. 187 pp.; 42 pls.; 3 figs.; 2 maps.} 

NORTH DAKOTA.—Mounds at Streeter.—G. F. Wit reports the dis- 
covery of a group of Indian mounds about twelve miles south and east of 
Streeter, North Dakota. (The American Anthropologist, XXIII, 1921, pp. 
175-179; 6 figs.) 

SAN MIGUEL ISLAND.—Indian Artifacts—Grorcre G. Heyer has pub- 
lished a study of Indian artifacts from the island of San Miguel off the coast of 
California. The author notes the unusual attention to the burial of children 
and the numerous and varied shell objects characteristic of this area. The 
population was a branch of the Chumash Indians. [Certain Artifacts from San 
Miguel Island, California, Ind. Not. New York, 1921, Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian. 211 pp.; 124 pls.; 33 figs.] 

SANTIAGO AHUITZOTLE.—The Excavation of a Mound.—Atrrep M. 
Tozzer has published a report on the excavation of a mound at Santiago Ahuit- 
zotle, the first mound in the vicinity of the city of Mexico to be thoroughly 
investigated. It is a study of method quite as much as of results. [Hzcava- 
tion of a Site at Santiago Ahuitzotle D. F. Mexico, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Bulletin 74. Washington, 1921. 55 pp.; 19 pls.; 9 figs.] 


